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Lesson for Nov. 22. 


The Curse of Strong 
Drink. 


Prov. 20: 1; 20, 21, 29-35. 
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Lesson Calendar 


1. October 4.—David Brings up the Ark .2Sam. 4: 1-12 


2. October 11.—God’s Covenant with David. . ... 2 Sam. 7: 4-16 
3. October 18.—David’s Confession. ... ..... . Psa. 51: 1-17 
4. October 25.—David’s Joy over Forgiveness... . . . Psa. 32 
5. November 1r.—David and Absalom 2 oo 2 25am, 2g: 1-12 
6. November 8.—David’s Grief over Absalom. . . 2 Sam. 18 : 24-33 
7. November 15.—David’s Trustin God. . Psa. 23 


8. November 22.—The Curse of Strong Drink: World’s 
Temperance Lesson. . . Prov. 20:1; 23: 20, 21, 29-35 


9. November 29.—David’s Charge to Solomon , . 1 Chron, 28 : 1-10 
10. December 6.—Solomon’s Wise Choice 1 Kings 3: 4-15 
11. December 13.—The Dedication of the 

EE. 2) wade bbe woos t Kings 8 : 1-11, 62, 63 


( The Queen of Sheba Visits 
. Solomon . - 
(Or, The Birth of Christ . . 

13. December 27.—Review. 


12. December 


» 


1 Kings 10: 1-10 
Matt. 2 1-12 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—Prov. 20: 1 ; 23: 20, 21, 29-35 
‘The curse of strong drink 
Source of wo 
A danger signal 
. Luxury and captivity 
Drunkenness and defeat 
. An evil portion 
. Watch ! 


‘Tuesday.—Isa. 5 : 11-23. 
Wednesday.—lIsa. 28: 1-7. 
‘Thursday.—Amos 6: I-7 ‘ 
Friday.—1 Kings 20: 13-21. 
Saturday.— Matt. 24 : 42-51. 
Sunday.—1 Thess. 5: 4-11 
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A Saint’s Face 
By Mabel Earle 


HAD so mucin to ask of Christ 
Before I saw his face,— 
Long years, contentment, peace unpriced, 
Joy in his dwelling-place. 
But when my lips had kissed his feet, 
None of my needs I pled. 
* Let but my love make answer meet 
To thy dear love,” I said. 


I had so much to ask of man,— 
Honor, and love, and power, 

Praise for my life’s perfected plan, 
Help for my battle-hour. 

But when mine ears had heard the cry 
Of flesh and soul for bread, 

‘* Let me be spent, endure, and die, 
Brothers, with you,” I said. 


DEER LopGeE, Mont. 
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Good Things Already Begun. 


To the new readers of The Sunday School Times 
who receive this as a specimen issue, and to the pres- 
ent subscribers of the paper, the editors would com- 
mend this issue as giving a hint of the weekly fare 
during the year 1904. ‘The serial story of Sunday- 
school work and trial and success now begun by 
Charles Frederic Goss promises to be of unique inter- 
est. Dr. H. M. Hamill will make it possible for 
every Sunday-school teacher in the land to become a 
trained teacher, and he tells in this issue why teacher- 
training is demanded. Professor Hilprecht, who has 
contributed to the world's history by his discoveries, 
teils of recent successes in Palestinian diggings, and 
will continue his exclusive work in the Times in 1904. 
William Byron Forbush, the successful worker with 
boys, will write every week during the first six months 
of 1904 an article on how to teach the International 
lessons on the life of Christ to boys and girls. This 
new feature is described on page 584. The Times 
has become such a prominent factor in Home Depart- 
ment work that more than three thousand copies for 
distribution have been called for by Home Depart- 
ments in the last four weeks. The third page of this 
issue illustrates this new phase of its popularity and 
value. And these are but five out of the wealth of 





special features, new and old, that promise to make 
the coming year a great one for The Sunday School 
Times family. Sunday-schools ought not to miss a 
single issue from now on, especially in view of the 
offer of the Publisher to send the Times to new sub- 
scribers from now until the end of 1904 for the price 
of a single year’s subscription, either in clubs or indi- 
vidually. The superintendents who receive this as a 
specimen issue are likely to receive a package of copies 
of the Times, between now and the first of the year, for 
free distribution in their schools. 
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“Songs Before Unknown ” 


When the saintly Isaac Watts began to write 
hymns, he said that he wished to write ‘‘ songs before 
unknown.’’ He meant that he wished to write better 
hymns than those used at that time in the church. 
But he expressed a deep truth in that first quaint 
stanza of his. Every one of us has for the world a 
song before unknown. We do not need great genius 
nor uncommon powers in order to sing our song. It 
is in our nature. God placed it there. If we are true 
and earnest, it will sing itself. It may not come in 
what is ordinarily called music or poetry, or in any- 
thing else that attracts the attention of many. Our 
message to the world is not so much in one thing 
that we can do, as in the spirit of our hearts showing 
itself in all that we do. Our message is our self, and 
because it is our self no other human being can de- 
liver our message for us. Let us not think that we 
are not needed on the side of all that is good. Truth 
is older than the light, but the revelation of truth 
which God makes through every one of us, if we let 
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Self-Good an 


|* ONE seeks to promote his own personal welfare, 
itis at the best a low aim, unworthy of a true 
man. Selfishness, or selfness, even of the highest 
sort, is ever below what is superior to a man ; and any 
man and every man should always be aspiring and 
striving toward that which is superior to himself. 

There are two vital difficulties in the way of a sel- 
fish man's striving for his own personal good, even 
the highest. In the first place, it is a man’s duly to 
seek what is more important than his own personal 
good ; and in the second place, the man who strives 
to secure his own highest personal good is pretty sure 
to fail in his pursuit. Any man who does his duty 
and fills his place has some object of pursuit which 
he deems more important than himself ; and, on the 
other hand, only the man who lives for something 
outside of himself is successful in his striving. Itisa 
mistake and a folly to strive in an effort where, at the 
best, he will hopelessly fail. 

A man who seeks a wife in order to please or 
profit himself makes a mistake, and is likely to 
fail of his object; while if he marries to please or 
benefit the woman he loves, he is likely to succeed in 
his effort, and, in addition, to have both pleasure and 
profit to himself as an incidental result of his praise- 
worthy effort. A mother who lives for herself is not 
likely to be in any sense a success ; but if her life is 
devoted to her husband and children, she can make 
them happy, and in so doing will have the highest 
happiness of a true woman. So in every sphere of 
life, the highest interest of self comes as an inci- 
dental consequence of living for something which one 
deems superior to self. Self is at the best unworthy 
of our life and endeavors. 

A soldier will fail as a soldier if he makes his per- 
sonal enjoyment or profit the object in life. Only as 
a soldier sinks even the thought of his life in com- 





him, is newer than the morning. Not because the 
world needs us, but because the world needs our God, 
let us yield ourselves to him. 


x 
Being with God on Earth 


Heaven has as its chief attraction the continual 
presence of God. One who loves God longs to be 


with God in heaven. But we can be with God, and 
be one with God, here and now. Do we think of that 
truth ? If we did, we should have heaven's chief 


attraction in the present. John Wesley says, ‘* Many, 
indeed, think of being happy with God in heaven ; 
but the being happy with God on earth never enters 
into their thoughts.'’ The being constantly one with 
God ought not to be ignored by us as a duty, nor fallen 
short of as our highest privilege. 


I 


Desire for New Religions 

A great many new philosophies and new religions 
are formed or accepted because it is so hard to do 
what is known to be duty, or to live a godly life ac- 
cording to God's teaching and God's demands on 
the one who would do right. Bob Burdette said 
pithily : ‘* It is the easiest thing in the world to invent 
a new religion ; any fool can do that. It is a thou- 
sand times easier to invent a new religion than it is to 
live up to the old one."" Mrs. Eddy and Dr. Dowie 
amass riches to themselves while they beggar their 
followers, by making use of the popular desire to have 
some substitute for the plain teachings of the Bible 
and common sense. Let us beware how we follow a 
multitude to do evil or to seek folly. 
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Unworthy Aim 


parison with the commands of his superior officer, or 
the welfare of his country, can he have success as a 
soldier, or be honored and loved by his country. If 
he lives for himself, he has no life worth saving, and 
his country does not honor him, living or dead. Only 
a life that is counted subordinate to one’s object in 
living will be honored by others as a life worthy of 
honor and affection. 

A citizen who lives for himself, for his own welfare 
and happiness, is not likely to have happiness, or to 
find true enjoyment, or to secure the highest personal 
welfare. His fellow-citizens are pretty sure to be 
giving their thoughts and best regard to those who 
show themselves worthy of their devotion and honor. 

It is to be borne in mind, to begin with, that no 
man knows what in himself is best, what is most ad- 
mirable, what is most worthy of cultivation and of re- 
sultant honor. The man who is surest that Ze knows 
what in him best deserves attention and cultivation 
is pretty sure to be widest of the mark. God did not 
make man capable of caring for himself without over- 
sight and instruction and stimulus from those above 
him and about him. God planted in man a personal 
conscience to tell him that he ought to do right, buta 
man’s conscience does not tell him what right is as 
distinct from wrong or error. 

The man who says ‘‘I know what is best for my 
soul,’’ ‘‘ I know what is best for the promotion of good 
in my inner life,’’ is likely not to know the difference 
between the best and the worst ; and such a man may 
choose the wrong instead of the right when the two 
are set before him and he must choose according to 
his preference. Yet in such a case he will probably 
claim that he is acting on the principle by which 
others should be guided. 

The writer was on one occasion in the Yosemite 
Valley on a Sunday, in a small hotel there. There 
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were men of prominence and character from different 
parts of the country, These were peculiarly impressed 
by the sense of God's presence in his works. They 
were drawn together to worship God in that hotel par- 
lor. An eminent Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States was one of the number. A distin- 
guished member of Congress and a Cabinet officer 
from a Western state was another. A physician of 
national reputation also was there, and there was a 
well-known clergyman. ‘Those all of one accord were 
in that one place to worship, not only by lifting up their 
own hearts to God, but ‘‘ not forsaking the assembling 
of themselves together, as the manner of some is."’ 
Of course, it was free for any there to stay or go as 
he pleased. No pressure was brought on any one. 
But a written notice of the intended service was posted 
in a prominent place for all to read. There were two 
who came down from their rooms in the morning and 
saw this notice. At once they began to comment on 
it. They fortified themselves for the day by a large 
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drink of brandy before breakfast, which in itself is an 
indication of a hard drinker. Then they announced 
that they thought a better way of worshiping God was 
by going out by themselves into the mountains about 
the valley. Then filling up their brandy flasks, they 
went out into the mountains to—worship God. They 
did what they thought was best for their own souls. 
The difference between those who went out from that 
room of social worship in the Yosemite Valley, and 
those who together there drew near-to God, illustrated 
two classes prominent among men. 

Striving to gain in one’s own way one’s personal 
good is, at the best, a low aim, as is illustrated by 
those who thus live for self. A better way is living 
for others, denying self for the good of others, or in 
obedience to God, and to honor him. Those who 
live for self. dishonor God and lose their best selves. 
Those who live for God, or for those to whom they 
are sent or set in the providence of God, honor God, 
and incidentally have honor secured to themselves. 














NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 


























No attention will be paid to anonymous letters. 


Is Suffering Harmful, or Helpful ? 


It is easy to believe that we know better than 
God what is best for us. At all events, it is pleasanter 
to choose our own lot than to accept gratefully what 
God chooses for us. <A willing believer who wants to 
feel right and to be right in al. things asks as to the 
truth in this matter. She writes from New York: 


Ina recent editorial in the ‘Times, headed ‘‘ Nor Life,’’ you 
state: ‘‘ The best lives are those which have suffered the most 
and struggled the most. The men and women who reach the 
finest things in character and the largest usefulness are not 
those who have had only ease and a comfortable time, but 
those who have learned in struggle how to be strong, and in 
suffering how to be sympathetic and gentle. 

1. Is it your experience that this can be said of any sorrow 
coming to any one who earnestly trie’ to trust God? Are 
there not some natures which cannot be or do their best with 
aching hearts? Are not the finest, most delicate, and spiritual 
traits of character and forms of work and usefulness possible— 
at least, for most people—only in an atmosphere of love, ap- 
preciation, and restfulness,—that is, in an atmosphere like 
heaven? I know there are people with such strong wills that 
they seem able to inhibit mental suffering, and to go bravely 
forward in their life work in spite of the blighting effect of a 
deep heart sorrow. But they are the rare exception, and even 
for them, it seems to me, the highest possibilities of develop- 
ment and helpfulness are not possible under these conditions. 
I hope I may be wrong in these conclusions, and that in your 
longer and larger experience of life you may be able to assure 
me that I am mistaken. In my experience so far, the bitterest 
eiement in suffering, especially if the sorrow can be traced in 
part to one’s own mistakes and foolishness, is that it diminishes 
one's physical, mental, and spiritual powers, and so curtails 
one's usefulness. 

2. One other question: Does the realization of Christ's 
presence with the believer, as a rea/ companion and friend, 
depend on any peculiar natural gift of spiritual discernment, or 
is every one equally capable of experiencing that peace which 
Jesus promised to his disciples, and which can come only from 
a conscious abiding in him ? 


Getting up hill is always toilsome, and is compassed 
only step by step, and that with difficulty, while 
slipping or falling down, even from a great elevation, 
seems easy. Choice fruit-trees are brought to a high 
state of cultivation only by a skilled use of the pruning 
knife and shears, but rank weeds are permitted to 
grow up untrained. A child who is allowed to grow 
up and to do in all things as he pleases lacks the 
benefits of wise parental care, even if for the time 
he enjoys being neglected. Wise discipline is neces- 
sary in right training. 

1. God certainly does the best he can do, and if a 
child of God thinks that the child's preferred way 
would be better, it indicates that that child has not 
yet been sufficiently disciplined. The finest, most 
delicate, most spiritual, natures are, as a rule, exhib- 
ited in persons who have ‘learned in suffering what 
they teach in song.’’ The best way to look at our 
trials encountered in Ged's service is to consider them 
evidence of God's love carefully proportioned to our 
strength and needs. Looked at in this light, they are 
to be received and accepted as the best remedies from 
the Great Physician. 

2. Christ says to those who believe on him, and 
trustfully accept him as their Saviour, that he is to 
them a friend, and that he calls them his friends. 
What better assurance can we have than this? If we 
depend upon our feeling in the matter, we are de- 
pending upon a shadowy and uncertain thing. Feel- 
ings are unimportant and untrustworthy. Those who 
really believe Christ should accept his assurances as 
true, whether they are conscious of any special emo- 


tion in the matter or not. Peace of mind and spirit 
come not from any natural gift, possessed by all alike, 
but as a supernatural gift to whoever will believe 
Christ's word and rest in it trustfully, The surest 
way not to have peace of mind is to be inquiring and 
examining into ourselves to see whether it is there. 
Forgetting self and feelings, and pressing forward in the 
service which Christ has allotted us, is the only way 


of safety. 
= 
Shall We Help Mexico? 


Mexico’s Sunday-school workers are in dead 
earnest. They are awake to the fact that the salva- 
tion of Mexico's children, which means her future 
national life, depends, in God's providence, upon the 
Sunday-school. Last summer, when a _ national 
Sunday-school convention was held in Mexico City, 
earnest workers, hungering for help on the best 
methods of work, traveled long distances at their 
own great expense, passing nights and days in 
cramped and ill-ventilated railroad coaches, in order 
to miss nothing of the good the convention had for 
them. A band of Indians, missing the train, walked 
fifty miles rather than miss the convention. 

The earnestness of the native Christian workers is 
illustrated by what some of them in Mexico City 
recently accomplished. There were circus grounds in 
front of Trinity Church. The demoralizing effect of 
the circus on the church services may be imagined. 
A number of interested persons petitioned Governor 
Terrazas that circuses be forbidden to use the ground. 
The governor promptly gave an order to that effect. 
The blessing that this action brings the church 
workers appears from the following extract from a 
local Christian Endeavor paper: 

In answer to a petition signed by a number of prominent 
citizens living in the vicinity of the old *‘ circus grounds,’’ on 
Independence Avenue, Governor Terrazas has issued an order 
prohititing the use of this ground for circus purposes. The 
members of our society, and those who attend its meetings, 
are most grateful for this change. When the reader remem- 
bers that five or six circuses visit our city in the course of a 
summer, and that each one makes a stay of from ten to twenty 
days, also that performances are given every Sunday, both 
afternoon and evening, at the same hours appointed for church 
and Christian Endeavor services, he will understand how great 
has been the annoyance. 

The Governor's reply to the petition, translated, is 
as follows : 

‘The citizen governer of the state, having taken into oon- 
sideration the reasons which you set forth in your petition 
dated the 1st of the current month, and in which you beg 
that permission be withheld from the cirous companies to give 
their performances on the ground in front of Trinity Church, 
has seen fit to accede to your request, and, in accordance 
therewith, has ordered the /¢/atura Politica not to grant such 
permission hereafter. I communicate this to you for your in- 
formation, and as the result of the petition aforesaid. 

[Signed] ** JOAQUIN CORTAZAR, 

‘Secretary of State."’ 

Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner was sent by The Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Executive Committee to tell the 
workers at the Mexico Convention what they longed 
to know about new methods of work. She gave them 
so much in the few days she was there that they have 
appealed to the Sunday-schools of North America for 
a trained Sunday-school worker to be sent to their 
needy field, to stay there all the year round. The 
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Sunday School Times has carried that appeal to the 
Sunday-school world, and already generous responses 
have been made. But much more is needed. Twenty- 
five hundred dollars ought to be provided at once for 
the ensuring of Mexico's Sunday-school future. That 
would support a worker for several years. May the 
Sunday-schools and individual Christians of our own 
land, both in Canada and the United States, so richly 
blessed in their Sunday-school privileges, make answer 
so speedily and heartily that the world may see the 
meaning of Christian brotherhood ! 

The Sunday School Times will receive contributions 
and forward them to the Treasurer of the International 
Sunday-school Convention. A handsome certificate 
of acknowledgment will be sent to every contributor 
or school. The total amount already received by 
The Sunday School Times is $656.86. Contributions 
not previously acknowledged have come from 


Mrs. Gumm. . . Paris, Lil. 
Ball Prairie Sunday- school, 

Lamont Miller, Treasurer . . Allenville, Wis. 
F. T. Philbrook . Goldfield, Ia. 


Sunday-school of the Second Presbyterian 


Church of Germantown, ... . . Philadelphia. 

b Darrow. ...... +. . -Chatham, N. Y. 
. DOs Awe 0 4 4 . Newberry, S. C. 
Miss M. Armstrong . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ke ba 7 on: Morris, Conn, 


Mrs. H. Bullard . . : Collierville, Tenn. 
Florence Nightingale Worley, ‘Colorado Springs, C a 
G. B. Hartman... c° . Randolph, Neb. 
ta a ae Philadelphia. 
Emma Phelps. .....<« +. » fartisburg, Pa. 
E. L. Bonny .. . - . . Plainfield, N. J. 


Friendly Class of the Allston Congrega- 
tional <a ieee Arthur D. Butson, 
Treasurer . . . . « Allston, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Lewis . . Homer, N. Y. 

R. Morrison . .* ° . Winters, Cal, 

A Sunday- school teacher . . . . Inde pendence, Mo. 

Christ Church Sunday-school, S. R. Arm- 
strong . . . Wardsville, Ont. 

State Sunday- school Association of Indiana, 

Rev. W. Halpenny. . Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. Brubaker . ° or . . Philadelphia. 

Wayland F. Reynolds , ‘ Flemington, W. Va. 

Junior Christian Endeavor Society of Trin- 
ity Reformed — Miss Sara E. 

Frick . ‘ . Norristown, Pa. 

A Subscriber . . Springfield, O. 





Marion Lawrance’s Question Box 
will be found this week on page 587. 











Pleasant Memories Revived 

In a recent issue of this paper a reminiscence 
of Bishop Clark was given by the Editor. A reli- 
gious organization was told of, started by the young 
men of Hartford, and addressed by Bishop Clark, 
who was then rector of Christ Church of that city. 
And now there comes a pleasant echo of that remi- 
niscence in a letter from a veteran Sunday-school 
worker much valued by the Editor, and by many 
readers of The Sunday School Times, through his 
skilled work in the sphere of Sunday-school teacher- 
training. Half a century ago and more young men 
worked longer and had less vacation than now. Few 
had their evenings to themselves, summer or winter. 
Accordingly a daily prayer-meeting was started in 
Hartford, at nine o'clock in the evening, for the benefit 
of young men who could not leave their offices or 
shops earlier than that. It was by those young men 
that the association addressed by Bishop Clark was 
formed. ‘The correspondent from Connecticut, who 
has had pleasant memories revived by that article, 
writes ; 

I touched you faintly and knew you dimly in those days of 
which your Bishop Clark article speaks. I once attended a 
nine o'clock or ten o'clock prayer-meeting of your own (on 
Central Row), and perhaps some of the members came over 
to our place to eonduct ae People's Meetings ;"' and I 
have again and again been greatly interested and impressed as 
1 have heard you tell or have read what you have written of 
the personnel of your band there, and of the futures into which 
that sort of beginning opened. 

God is good company, and they that live near enough to 
him are sure to have shining faces ; and sometimes the world 
recognizes the shine and what it means, and they glorify the 
good Father by honoring the child that has reflected and dif- 
fused his light. 

We are neither of us far from the explanations and revela- 
tions which lifting the veil will give. I believe it was Lyman 
Beecher who prayed for ‘‘a —— from Bl * that he 
might be a little longer in the game here. Notwithstanding it 
often seems to me that I am almost alone of those I used to 
know and work with, yet life is still sweet, for it still has oppor- 
tunities to love and serve. 

May the sun shine on you and out of you till the end, and 
the end will be the morning ! 

Those days of prayer to and of work for God were 
pleasant days and profitable days. Those days have 
passed, but God is the same, and to those who trust 
him these days are better than ever. New blessings 
come in unexpected ways, and for these we should be 
grateful. 
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For the Home Department 
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Two Hundred in Three Months 


In Clinton, Illinois, the Presbyterian Sunday-school, in 
a contest between the boys and girls, in three months last 
winter secured 214 members for the Home Department of 
the church, or almost half of the whole ingathering of 533 
souls. ‘This was not a special effort in behalf of the Home 
Department, although, of course, the children were in- 
structed to get every one, big and little, who was not con- 
nected with other schools, The committee which laid the 
plans found that there were at least 1200 children in Clin- 
ton out of the Sunday-schools, This shows what a canvass 
can do for the Home Department. It may be added that 
in this contest the boys brought in 284 new members 
and the girls 249. Last year’s report to the General As- 
sembly showed that this school had an enrolment of 52 less 
than the church-membership, while this year the report 
shows 183 more in the Sunday-school than in the com- 
municant list. The Rev. Samuel Charles Black is the for- 
tunate pastor of this noble army of workers. 
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‘© The Home Department of the Congregational Church 
of Madrid, N. Y., send the enclosed three dollars to the 
Mexico Fund, with their best wishes for the cause,’’—DELIA 
HESSELGRAVE, VISITOR. 

Perhaps other Home Departments would like to follow 
this example. The preceding page tells about Mexico’s 
need. 


* 
Among the Ranchers 


In a population of two hundred, on the Fort Berthold 
Reservation, in North Dakota, the only white residents are 
two government teachers, but their zeal in Home Depart- 
ment work is worthy of imitation in more favored localities. 
The nearest post-office is twenty-five miles away, but dis- 
tance was no barrier to these teachers, and when Mrs. 
C. W. Hoffman heard of the Home Department, a year or 
so ago, her first thought was for the lonely ranchers off the 
reservation, who had no church or Sunday-school within 
many miles of them. She writes that she started a corre- 
spondence class of the Home Department among these 
people, connecting it with the Elbowoods Congregational 
Sunday-school. ‘*I sent for supplies, and mailed them to 
ten different parties, and they all responded, being so glad 
of an opportunity of keeping in touch with some Sunday- 
school, I then determined to have a class here in this 
camp, and it now numbers thirteen. I told the Rev, C, L. 
Hall about it, and, as the two classes are connected with 
his Sunday-school, he furnishes the supplies for my two 
classes, and two that he has at the other end of the reserva- 
tion. Since organizing the Home Department class here, 
we have started a Sunday-school with about thirty-five 
members, some of my home class attending ; but most of 
them are young mothers, and cannot get out, so they can 
study at home. They do not understand much English, 
but still are interested in the Sunday-school lessons.”’ 


“ 
A Mother’s Remarkable Testimony 


For several years we lived the ‘‘life beautiful,’’—the 
life of perfect trust in God. We contracted no debts, we 
tithed the littke money which came into our hands. Our 
greatest desire was to serve God with such service as should 
be well pleasing in his sight. We counted it a joy to sacri- 
fice for the One who had made the great sacrifice for us. 
We praised him continually for permitting us to labor in 
his vineyard, and in those days he gave us many souls for 
our hire. But dark days came, and darker still, and my cry 
went up to God, but the heavens seemed as brass. Satan 
saw his opportunity, and tempted me. Stealthily came the 
suggestion, ‘‘God does not care for you!” Finally bit- 
terness and rebellion crept in, and we were drifting away 
from that which we had once loved. The Bible was wil- 
fully neglected, and prayer was unuttered. The once quiet, 
happy home became one of unrest. 

I saw with anxiety the change in my children’s charac- 
ters. I was daily grieved and surprised at the outbreaks of 
temper and the lawlessness of their behavior. I had ceased 
to read the Word of God to them, and carry them with me 
to the throne of grace. 

But the Spirit of God was striving mightily with me, and 
sometimes I would say, ‘*I will go back to Jesus.’’ Then, 
with greater intensity, I would say, ‘*‘ No, I will not go! 
He has cast me off! He has not delivered me from my 
troubles! He does not care!’’ 

And so the battle raged, until, from battlings within and 
Strivings without, I was almost undone. One day, when 
my patience was exhausted, and my boy had been re- 
peatedly reprimanded and punished, I dropped everything, 
and talked with him. That was another thing I had ceased 
doing. I talked with him, but not in anger, as usual, for 
my heart yearned over him, he was so naughty, and seemed 
to be actuated by such an evil spirit. I put my hands on 
his shoulders, and asked him to look into mother’s eyes, 
and tell her why he was so naughty. The tears came, and, 
as he looked through them into my face, he answered: **O 


mother! I don’t know why I am so narghty. I try not to 
be, but at night it always seems to have been a bad day.’’ 
Then, breaking into sobs, and drawing closer to me, he 
continued: ‘* If you would only read the Bible and pray 
with us every day, as we used to, I believe I should be a 
better boy. But it’s so hard to keep trying and trying to 
do right all by myself!’’ The arrow flew straight home, 
piercing my mother-heart to its very center. I saw un- 
covered before me my responsibility for the evil triumph- 
ing over the good day by day in my boy’s life. I was 
deeply touched by the sublime faith of my precious child. 

While I was terrified and compelled to acknowledge the 
effect of my own spiritual condition as reflected by my 
children, it was hard to go back to Jesus. TI still felt re- 
bellious regarding circumstances which he could change, 
and then, besides, I had robbed him of my service, and 
that of my children. I had robbed hii of daily praise and 
thanksgiving and the incense of sweet living. I was hu- 
miliated as I recalled all these things, and felt myself 
unworthy, 

At this time the deaconess happened in,—no, nothing 
ever ‘*happens’’ to God’s children, estranged and rebel- 
lious though they be. She discovered my wretched con- 
dition, and freely laid bare her own quivering heart, that I 
might further know how God sometimes deals with his own 
and yet loves them. Over and over she whispered, ‘* Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust him,’’ and ** Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth.’’ She urged me to go back to church 
and to the Sunday-school, but I explained that this was 
impossible, owing to family duties. 

The Home Department work, ever borne upon the hearts 
of the deaconesses, came to her mind as filling my need, 
and so she begged me to take it up for my children’s sake 
as well as my own. I finally promised her that I would, 
and, after I began reading the Word and talking with Him 
as I used to do, I stooped again to lift my cross, for I was 
ready to carry it if he willed it so; but he had put his own 
broken body underneath it, and he has been carrying ‘t for 
me ever since. 

It has become the custom of our house to bring the Bible 
to the table at the lunch time, when the freshness of the 
morning has worn away, and there is need of new strength, 
that the afternoon’s work may be well done. The children 
look forward to this time, and we never get closer together, 
or have aricher blessing, than when reading God’s Word and 
speaking to him, and his Holy Spirit brooding over us all. 
—B&y a Mother. 
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Three Souls Won for Christ 


A lady, at a Visitors’ conference, spoke, after some per- 
suasion from the hostess, and these were her words : 

**I found a family where there were two boys, almost 
young men, both of whom were victims of consumption. 
None of the family were Christians, but all joined my class, 
and I visited them regularly once a quarter for some time. 
The elder boy failed in health quite rapidly, and as he 
grew more feeble I went every week to talk with him, read 
to him, and carry him fruit and flowers. Little by little 
the darkened mind was illumined by the truth, and at last 
he yielded his heart to Christ, and we saw him pass from 
earth in peaceful confidence. 

‘*Then the younger brother became worse, and during 
many months the same experiences were repeated in that 
home. Slowly the loving Saviour was drawing another 
heart to himself; and when this one also was laid in his 
grave, I could only thank God for letting me carry his 
messages to these two souls in time. 

‘* 1 still continued to visit the aged parents. After several 
months the father became too feeble to leave his bed. I 
had given him a Bible, and he grew to love it so much that 
it was always kept where he could touch it often. Near 
the end he would lie with his hand upon the beloved Book 
constantly. One day I went in, and, sitting down beside 
him, said, ‘‘Shall I read?’’ He assented, but when I 
stretched out my hand for his Bible he said, **I cannot 
spare it; please get another to read from.”’ 

‘**Soon the death angel came into that house for the third 
time, and took another redeemed soul home.’’ ‘The Visi- 
tor ceased speaking, and there was a deep silence on that 
shady piazza where the visitors met. Finally a voice said 
tremulously, ‘* Let us thank God for the Home Depart- 
ment and its blessed opportunities for service.’’-—A/rs. /. X. 
Simmons, Home Department Secretary, New York State 
Sunday-school Association. 





IF YOU HAVE NO HOME DEPARTMENT 
You will be interested in the offer made by the Publisher 
on page 586 of this issue. 


IF YOU HAVE A HOME DEPARTMENT 


You will be interested in a_special opportunity The 
Sunday School Times is now giving to every Home 
Department in North America, free of charge. Page 
586, in this issue, tells about it. 











Ask Mrs. Stebbins ! 


One of the most prominent Home Department workers in America, 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins, Home Department Secretary of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, will answer in this column questions 
bearing on any phase of this work. Send your questions to ‘‘ Mrs. 
Stebbins, care of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa."’ If a reply by mail is desired, enclose stamp. 





Who makes the better Home Department superintendent, — 
aman or a woman? 

The ideal superintendent is d0/h ‘* made one.’’ In 
other words, husband and wife, working together, can 
make the best kind of a successful Home Department 
superintendent. Seventy-five per cent of the superintend- 
ents are women. Let it be said for the minority that when 
a man with a love for the work and some leisure time 
has the office, he does the position great credit. 


MORGAN, VT.—How can we start a Home Department in a 
country Sunday-school, and where can the supplies be ob- 
tained ?>—W. E. B. 

I would advise you to get a copy of ‘‘ The Boynton 
Neighborhood,’’ and read it yourself, and then pass it on 
to those whom you would like to have work in the Home 
Department. That gives one an excellent idea of the 
working of the plan in a country place, where there are 
many difficulties to be overcome. From experience, I 
would recommend that all the teachers and officers of the 
school hold a special meeting for the discussion of the 
plan, and that each teacher agree to take the families of 
his pupils, and not give up until every one has been secured 
for the Sunday-school or the Home Department, Then 
call another meeting, and survey your field, and assign the 
districts to your Visitors, and in a house-to-house visitation 
gather in those not before reached. You can secure the 
co-operation of the scholars to quite an extent in getting 
their parents. The supplies can be obtained from your 
denominational publishing house. ‘‘ The Boynton Neigh- 
borhood’’ will be sent by The Sunday School ‘limes on 
receipt of the retail price, one dollar. 


BAINBRIDGE, N. Y.—Can you tell me how to make our 
Home Department helpful to the main school ?—M. E, L. 

Let it be mutual, the main school and the Home De- 
partment helping each other, Let every member of the 
Sunday-school be a worker for the Home Department. 
Ask every teacher in the school to meet with the Home 
Department Visitors for an evening’s conference. Tell 
them about the work you are doing and want to do; seek 
their co-operation. Supply each teacher with circulars on 
the work, enough for one for each pupil, accompanied with 
an application card for the Department. Then let each 
teacher explain the work to the class, and take this for the 
school motto: ‘* Every member of every family a member 
of the Bible study department of the church,—the baby on 
the Cradle Koll, those who can in the main school, those 
who cannot, or will not, come to the school, a member of 
the Home Department.”’ 

Let teachers and pupils work to accomplish this, It can 
be done ; it is being done. 

Home co-operation in lesson study is the cry of the 
teacher. After every member of every family becomes a 
member of the Bible-study department of the church, then 
the Home Department Visitor can arrange in each home to 
have the family come together one evening a week, and 
study the lesson together as a family. 

Start a Messenger Service. Form a Sunshine Band. 
Have at least two Home Department socials each year. 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONN.—Can you furnish me information 
concerning the method of Home Department work, how to 
organize it, etc. ?—H. B. C. 

1. Give your congregation full information regarding the 
history and purpose of the Home Department. This infor 
mation will be given you by a careful reading of a booklet, 
** About the Home Department ’”’ (5§ cents), published by 
The Sunday School Times, and by ‘* Home Classes ; or, The 
Home Department of the Sunday-School ’’ (§0 cents), by 
Dr. M. C. Hazard. 

2. Have your Sunday-school incorporate the Home 
Department as one of the regular departments of the 
school, and elect for it a superintendent who, with pastor 
and general superintendent, shall select such Visitors, who 
rank equally with teachers on the Sunday-school board, as 
he may wish. 

3. Canvass your entire parish for members. Begin with 
your church-members,—a// should belong to the Sunday- 
school, Then, with the help of teachers and pupils, every 
member of every family may be brought into membership 
of the school. 

A good plan is to divide the classes in the Sunday-school 
among your Visitors, and the Visitor, with the teachers of 
the classes, form a committee to work wth the pupils in 
their homes, with this end in view.—‘‘ every member of 
every family a systematic student of God’s Word.’’ 

Request quarterly written reports of the work given to 
the school by the Home Department superintendent. 
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Have a Blackboard Temperance Talk 

Through the means of a simple blackboard out- 
line, H. J. Moore, of Marshall, North Carolina, has 
found valuable aid in teaching the temperance lesson 
before the school. Here it is : 





STRONG DRINK 
CLOSES 


THE GATEWAY TO 


EALTH 

APPINESS 

ONOR 

IGH PLACES OF EARTH 
OLINESS 

EAVEN 


LOVE 
OPENS 











Mr. Moore's letter gives these further directions : 
‘‘By asking suggestive questions, it may be easily 
brought out from the pupils that these desirable 
things are barred against those who use strong drink. 
A person who can draw well can easily draw several 
gates in form of the letter H, showing strong drink 
barring the gate, and the key of love unlocking these 
gates.’ 
% 


If you can’t draw on the blackboard, draw on your 
imagination,—B, W. Spilman, 
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North America’s Rally-Day Honor List 
of Sunday-Schools 


} ie Sunday School Times announced last August 
that it would publish an Honor Roll of the 
one hundred Sunday-schools throughout North 
America that reported the highest percentage of their 
enrolment present on their Rally Day this year. The 
returns have made interesting reading, and the stimu- 
lus that the Sunday-schools received through their 
own efforts in this line is likely to be felt through 
the year. A few extracts from letters received by the 
Times tell their own story of progress and success : 

‘« The interest manifested in having our school en- 
rolled among the others in The Sunday School Times 
had a great deal to do with the large attendance. 
The event was of so much importance that two of our 
city papers gave considerable space to reeording the 
great outpouring on this day.'’ One of the news- 
papers mentioned had in headlines, 


RALLY DAY AT THIRD CHURCH 


The Names of Teachers who had Secured Attendance of 
Each Class Member 


Names of Those Promoted 


‘Had forty-two new scholars from my house-to- 
house canvass.’’ 

‘Please accept our thanks for the aid which you 
have given us in making our Rally Day a success, 
Last year our attendance was 85 per cent, and this 
year 9534 per cent.’’ 

‘*The youngest member present was two months 
and eleven days old, and the oldest present was a man 
eighty-nine years. The service was a most delightful 
one ; a somewhat unusual incident was the reception 
of a father and mother into the church at the Sunday- 
school service, they being present with their Cradle 
Roll little one. Others united with the church at the 
regular service.’’ 

‘«This is the largest percentage of attendance we 
have ever had.’’ 

‘‘In the last six months we have doubled our 
enrolment, added a Home Department of seventy 
members, and a Cradle Roll of sixteen."’ 

There are always unforeseen circumstances that 
affect the observance of a special day, as in the case 
of a superintendent who writes: ‘I realize that we 
will not be in the race. We had one of the most ter- 
rific thunder-storms of the season just at the time for 
people to be on their way, which kept many at 
home.”’ 

Another school, second on the list in point of per- 
centage, had seventy-six of its seventy-nine members 
present, while the other three were sick in bed. _In- 
asmuch as those three were all regular in attendance 


when well, it seems as though that Texas school de- 
served to lead the list with one hundred per cent, 
although a strict observance of the rule of actual atten- 


dance prevented this. 


With hearty congratulations to every Sunday-school 
that won a place in this honorable assemblage, and 
with sincere good wishes to those who tried but 


missed it this year, 
pleasure in now presenting 


The Rally-Day Honor List 


The figures at the right show the en of 
enrolment present on Rally Day. ractions less 








The Sunday School Times takes 








than 8-10 have been discarded; when 8-10 or 

higher, they have been counted as a unit. 
Harrison Street Baptist, Fall River, Mass. Joseph L, 

Buffington . ‘ tb ees cae oe ee 
Carmel Presbyterian, GI enside, Pa. Frank Renninger . . 96 
Houston Heights P a Houston Heights, Tex. W. 

V. Cox . i erdice b.4 ° . 96 
Berwyn Baptist, Berwyn, Til. F. B, Pease ‘ - 95 
Fenton Baptist, Fenton, Mich. D. E. Hinkley - 95 
Good Hope Mission, Pittsburg, Pa. James H. Scott . . 95 
Manhattan Terrace Congregational, Brooklyn, N. Y. A. 

H. Bartle co ck 6. ee eh Gale a ae 
Garfield Avenue Bz aptist, ‘Milwaukee, Wis. W. W. De 

Forest... ooh sé 4S Ss 6S ee 8 SD 
Bogart Memorial | Reformed, ~—, N. J. Harlan P. 

Ross , oo a - 93 
Brooklyn Baptist, Brooklyn, Mich, "M. G. Esery cs 
Westwood Methodist Episcopal, se sire Oo. A. A, 

Faber ‘ ose sens 
Briggs Methodist Episcopal, ‘Denver, Colo. 4g H. Beggs, 91 

What plans have you made for the 

Christmas entertainment in your 

Sunday-school? Whether you 

you have made any or not, you 

will be interested in the an- 
nouncement to appear in next 
week’s issue of the Times, giving 

the name of the Sunday-school 

worker who has won the prize of 

twenty-five dollars in gold offered 

by The Sunday School Times for 

the best article describing a suc- 

cessful Christmas -giving enter- 

tainment as actually conducted by 

a Sunday-school. The prize-win- 

ning article and others on the same 

subject will appear in early issues 

of the Times, thus giving busy 

superintendents just the help they 

need in their preparation for the 

busy Christmas season. 
Calvary Baptist, Victoria, B.C. H.W. Northcott . gl 
Congregational, Pelham, N. Y. John B. Clegg “ee 
First Baptist, Beverly, Mass. Leland H. Cole . . gl 
First Baptist, Cobleskill, N. Y. Newton Young 91 
First Congregational, Peoria, Il]. Charles C. Miles g! 
St. John's Lutheran, Sterling, Ill. L.A. Kline + 6 
Tillsonburg Baptist, Tillsonburg, Ontario. O. E. Bwiss . gI 
United Evangelical, Sunbury, Pa. John E. Shaffer - gt 
First Methodist, Johnstown, Pa. Rev. M.D. Jump, pastor, go 
High Street es Auburn, Me. J. Walter 

Stetson i a 90 
Huron Presbyterian, ‘Huron, N.Y. ¢ “harles Tague go 
Malvern Presbyterian, Malvern, Ia. S.C. Hunter . . go 
Phillips, Exeter, N. H. Mrs. Rosa Akerman ° - 90 
St. John’s Evangelical, Mansfield, O. G. Schaller . 90 
Third Presbyterian, Trenton, N. J. Edward W. Dunham, go 
Trinity Congregational, Gloucester, Mass. John Cunning- 

ham . ¢ as ow 6a OD 
Washington Street Congregation: al, Toledo, O. Marion 

Lawrance ‘ ee a or ae eee - go 
United Presbyterian, "San Die go, Cc al. F. E. Sterrett . 89 
Cumberland Presbyterian, Downey, Cal. E. A. Farrington, 88 
First United Presbyterian, Columbus, O. T. J. Ludwig . 88 
Methodist, Morris, Minn. Pete W. Ross. ee ee 
Scranton Avenue Free Baptist, Lakewood, O. J. N. Ellen- 

Ea, ee ae ae ee oe eae ee a 
Trinity United Evangelical, Allentown, Pa. Edward J. 

Rapp we Oe 8 a Os 6 bane. woe oe 
First ¢ ‘ongregational, Troy, N. Y. C. Howard Travell . 87 
First Reformed, Bellaire,O. A. J. Harbaugh . 87 
First Reformed, Somerville, N. J. Philip Case 87 


Parker Memorial, New Orleans, La. A. F. Godat. 





Reformed, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. P. De Witt. . 87 
Central Congregational, Dallas, Tex. William G. Breg . 86 
First Congregational, Middletown, Conn. Seward V. 

Coffin 86 
First Presbyterian, Wilson, Kan, Rev. ‘George M. ‘Li cayman, 86 
Methodist Episcopal, Canaan, Conn. G., Willis Parsons . 86 
Universalist Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, Wil- 

liam H. Hart, Jr. . . 86 
Covenant Presbyterian, Chicago, ill. F ranklin W. ‘Ganse, 85 
First Baptist, Elgin, Ill. W. D. Kimball ‘ @ 85 
Goodrich Avenue a St. Paul, Minn. Miss. A. 

C. Leitch ‘ _ . 85 
Pacific Union, Westport, Mass, Mrs. J. B. Parris . . 85 
Presbyterian, Rome, N. Y._ R. C, Briggs . ak 
South Orange Methodist Episcopal, South Or: inge, N, J. 

E. W. Cooper . < e 
Sumner Avenue Baptist Bible School, Brooklyn, N. . - 

Charles Francis ; , a0 ee 
Cumberland Presbyterian, Ww aynesburg, Pa. is Ay FP 

Randolph cnt ‘ FE ta ~ we 
Easton Moravian, Easton, Pa. I. E. Gay pp a . 8 
First Presbyterian, Allentown, Pa, Irwin B. Shelling . 84 
Clifton and Highwood, Hoboken, N. J. Harry L. Fisher. 83 
First Baptist, Winchester, Mass. F. A. Sanborn . ‘ 83 
First Congregational, Dubuque, Ia. L. H. Langworthy. . 83 
First Methodist Episcopal, Collingswood, N. J. Alfred K. 

Roberts Vase ae eee eee eee 
Grove Church Sunday-school, Weehawken, N. J. Rev. 

fy WR ds 6 a ok hn 4 eed a A sek a 
Prince of Peace, Baltimore, Md. William F. Ackerman . 83 
Union ¢ Jongregational, Kingfisher, Okla. E. F. Wentz . 83 
First Baptist, Camden, N. J. J. C. Middleton . ToC 
First Presbyterian, Eau Claire, Wis. Mrs. Henry L. Day. 82 
Pilgrim, Canaan, Conn, John Geikie Adam, M.D. 82 
Baptist, Morgan Park, Ill. Isaac B. Burgess 81 
Calvary Baptist, Philadelphia. Louis A. Keating ... . 81 
Chapline Street Methodist Episcopal, Wheeling, W. Va 

hn BOI i ss we a 81 
Corry Presbyterian, Corry, Pa. ‘Dr. P. G Wood . 81 
Methodist Episcopal, Northampton, Mass. E. Pomeroy, 81 
Baptist Tabernacle, Atlanta, Ga. Dr. Joseph pes os . 80 
Congregational, West Hartford, Conn. W.H. Hall. 80 
First Congregational, Denver, Colo. F. W. Whipple. . 80 
First Congregational, Mt. Vernon, O. B. B. Williams . 80 
North Congregational, Columbus, O. L. H. Buckley. 80 
First ee Delavan, Wis. Miss Almira lL, Ho- 

bart . i a eae ae ee ee a ee 79 
First Presbyterian, Tecumseh, Mich. T. A. Li Owry 79 
Baptist, Lockport, N. ¥. C. D. Whitney . 6: 4 4, ae 
First Baptist, Merchantville, N. J. George H ‘Armstrong, 78 
Pilgrim Congregational, —— Mass. William An- 

drews , : . 7 
Queen's Avenue Methodist, New Westminster, B.C. C. S. 

Keith . oe « 
Charles Street A, M. E., Boston, "Mass. "James H. Hawkins, 77 
First Presbyterian, Redlands, Cal. Henry L. Graham . 77 
Pilgrim Congregational, Providence, R. I. A. A. Arnold. 77 
Ridott Union, Ridott, Il. L. M. Swanzey —s 77 
Crafton-Ingram Baptist, Ingram, Pa, William E. Clark. 75 
First Presbyterian, Newport News, Va. DeWitt Crane. . 74 
Green's Farms Congregational, Green's Farms, Conn, J. 

Frank Elwood es be ae Aled ek a oe OO 
Methodist Episcopal, Camden, N. Y. Seth E. Babcock. 74 
Broadway, Norwich, Conn, ‘Thomas ee A ‘ 73 
First Methodist Episcopal, Sharon, Pa. M. De Foreest, 73 
Sanderson Methodist ey Leicester, MM: iss. Ed- 

ward F, Miner ; Teese eun es 73 
East Congregational, Ware, Mass. James V. Anthony 72 
DeWitt Memorial, New York City, N.Y. Rev. W. T. 

Elsing . i eins & + aes . 8 
First Pre sbyterian, Nunda, N. Y. Charles E. Pratt 7° 
St. Mark's L utheran, Conshohocken, Pa. T.S. Moser. . 70 
Homer Baptist, Homer, N. ¥. Benjamin Starr : . 69 
Richmond Street Christian, Cincinnati, O. L.C. F illmore, 68 
Westminster, York, Pa. Albert B. Carner . 67 
Immanuel Baptist, New Haven, Conn. George 5 \ulsbury, 65 
Dalesburg, Dalesburg, Ky. Mrs. Ed. Strode . ‘ é2 
Bolivar Methodist Episcopal, Harper's Ferry, W. Va. J.H. 

Marsh . sk Bus VSrere tn 
East Side Congre gational, Los Angeles, Cal. George T. _ 

Hanly . rat a ae 
First Methodist E piscopal, Yonkers, N.Y. Dr. F. A, Cook, 60 

% 
General Invitation to Review Exercises 

Up in Manitoba they make review Sunday so 
interesting that they wish to have all the church peo- 
ple come out and witness the exercises. To this end, 
Superintendent W. W. Miller of Knox Church School, 
in Portage-la-Prairie, sends out a printed invitation 
that means something. The card reads this way : 

KNOX CHURCH SUNDAY-SCHOOL REVIEW 

For First Quarter, Ending March 29, 1903 
You are invited to attend the Sunday-school on the 
above date in the afternoon at 2.30. Come and enjoy 
the service! Your presence will encourage and help 
the. school. Parents are expected to come with their 
children. Reserved seats for visitors. Special missionary 
offering will be taken. 
JAMES BROWN, W. W. MILLER, 
Secretary. Supt. 
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How to Become a Trained Teacher 








I. Is Teacher-Training Needed ? 


BEG pardon for a personal word. I begin this 
series of articles with no small embarrassment. 

I have neither sought nor shunned the call to 
write them. I have been a teacher most of my life. 
I have been trying to train Sunday-school teachers for 
twenty years. Mr. B. F. Jacobs laid hand upon me, 
and gave me charge of teacher-training in a great 
Sunday-school state. In the larger International field 
I did what I could to solve this greatest of all Sunday- 
school problems. I am harder at work upon it now 
than ever, in the service of the church of my fathers. 
I long ago began to know the difficulties in the way, 
but I have seen most of them overcome. I love the 
work. I shall at least put my heart into these arti- 
cles. If I can only make them hopeful and helpful 
to those who may read them, I shall be happy indeed. 


The Teachers Themselves Want Help 

By day and by night it is the thought of the great 
host of American Sunday-school teachers, many of 
whom I know and all of whom I love, that comforts 
and cheers me in my work. I have watched them at 
conventions, some of them coming long distances at 
large expense. I have seen them scanning the program 
anxiously to see if it had anything to help the teacher. 
I have noted their eager, upturned faces, always 
pathetic in their keen desire to find something in the 
speaker's words that would help them teach next 
Sunday's lesson. Name a teacher-training book, 
and quickly would come the inquiry, ‘‘ Where can it 
be bought?’’ ‘*What will it cost?’’ Whoever 
taught a lesson from the Bible to these teachers and 
young people as a teaching model but noted the 
quick flash of the eye and flush of the cheek if his 
work was skilfully done? I know the meaning of 
that flushed cheek. I have seen it so many times 
when Jacobs and Schauffler and Miss Harlow taught. 
It means, ‘‘I want to be a better Sunday-school 
teacher. How can I learn to do it ?"’ 

I have two recent letters lying on my desk. 
from Columbia, South Carolina. 


One is 


DEAR SIR: 

I am anxious to take up the teacher-training course of 
our church. I feel a little afraid to undertake it, as I am just 
a young girl with little time or experience to help me along ; 
but I am very much interested in Sunday-school work, and, 
with God's help, I will try and do the very best I can to be- 
come a good teacher. Hoping to hear from you very soon, 

I am respectfully, 
B. B. 


The other is from Lynchburg, Virginia. 


DEAR DR. HAMILL: 

Your letter received, stating that I was the first to 
complete the full teacher-training course. I am glad to know 
that the Old Dominion's representative came out first, and 
that the honor fell on one of old Centenary's teachers. I have 
eighty-one scholars in my Sunday-school class, and am also 
superintendent of our Home Department, numbering several 
hundred, which is the largest in Virginia. Every teacher in 
our church should complete the full training course. 

M. M. G. 

In these two letters extremes meet, and prove my 
point. The Lynchburg teacher was already one of 
the best in the South, a degree man from several 
schools and colleges, but among the first to respond 
to the teacher-training call of his church. The girl 
from South Carolina speaks for many thousands like 
her, with little time or experience to help, but want- 
ing to ‘‘try and do the very best to become a good 
teacher.’” And because I am sure of my ground, I 
say that, wherever teacher-training fails, it is not the 
fault of the teachers or the young people. 


What This Electric Age Demands 

At thirty, I marveled over my first electric light. 
‘*The old order passeth."’ The youth of the day 
sees more, hears more, and often knows more things, 
than came to his grandfather in a lifetime. If he is 
not as wise, it is not for lack of knowledge. The 
multiplying cities, the great railroad systems, the long- 
distance telephone, the public library, the lyceum, 
the Chautauqua, the ‘little red schoolhouse,’’ the 
penny daily, the Sunday-school ‘lesson-leaf,’’ are 
Aladdin's lamp to our boys and girls. If he is a 
country lad, the rural route rider lays the big world 
daily at his door. I heard a boy of fifteen recently, 
in a country day-school, classify and summarize the 
news of the world from his father's daily in a way 
that would have made Thomas Jefferson gasp. What 
does this mean to the Sunday-school teacher ? 

It means that that boy, alert, wide awake, insistent, 
seeing and hearing many things, and always on the 
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lookout for more, is his Sunday-school scholar. It 
means that he is taught by the finest day-school 
teachers in the world, and is not averse, as I am, to 
drawing odious comparisons between the teachers of 
his public school and the man or woman who teaches 
him on Sunday. It means that he knows good teach- 
ing from bad, and whether the Sunday-school teach- 
er's Bible knowledge is genuine and thorough or 
mere ‘‘ make-believe.’’ The other day I saw from 
my car window a wagon-load of darkeys, big and 
little, drawn by an old gray mule, trying to race with 
our Limited Express. The public-school teacher is 
the ‘‘ Limited,’’ and the Sunday-school teacher who 
makes mock of his work, and sneers at teacher-train- 
ing, is the grey mule. Spilman, our Baptist field 
man, tells of the young North-Carolinian who refused 
to go to Sunday-school, though one of the best learn- 
ers of the village day-school. ‘‘ They teach a feller 
something down here,’* he protested, ‘‘ but up there,"’ 
—with a look of disgust towards the village church 
—¥‘‘ they just mess with me."’ 


The Church Is Awake to It 

And well it may be. For a hundred and fifty years 
of American Protestantism the church has concerned 
itself chiefly over the message from the pulpit, and 
paid little heed to the lesson from the pew. Big 
preachers, high-priced evangelists, 
luxurious ‘‘auditoriums,’’ were the accessories of 
public worship. Subterranean ‘‘ basements,’’ bare 
floors, dust, smoke, niggardly equipment in way of 
books, libraries, maps, blackboards, etc., have 
usually been good enough for the Sunday-school— 
a sort of juvenile purgatory through which the child 
might work his way to the church heaven above- 
stairs. I know a hundred fine city churches whose 
quartets and choirs cost more money per annum than 
would hire the finest teacher-training experts for their 
Sunday-schools. Within four years. I have known of 
one great denomination, that counts its Sunday-school 
scholars by the millions, voting down an appropria- 
tion of only three thousand dollars a year to keep an 
expert in the field at the service of its teachers, though 
lavish in its expenditure for the salvation of ‘the 
heathen. 

I am thoroughly glad to note, however, the break- 
ing up of the old idea that great sermons, adult con- 
versions, and ‘*‘ go-as-you-please’’ Sunday-schools, 
is the scriptural order. Denver—Chicago—Winona ! 
Of what are these three names the sign? At Den- 
ver, eighteen months ago, two thousand picked 
representatives of American churches came together 
into their triennial International Sunday-school Con- 
vention. At first it was a question of many opinions 
as to what kind of Sunday-school lessons should be 
taught. At the last, after days of discussion, as one 
voice it was the judgment that, whatever the system 
of Bible study, the Sunday-school teacher, rather 
than the Sunday-school lesson, should hereafter be 
the chief concern. At Chicago, six months later, the 
‘* Religious Education Association,’’ with four hun- 
dred pastors and college men, met to consider the 
whole field of related religious education, Their final 
word, as at Denver, was the need of trained Sunday- 
school teachers. At Winona, in August last, the 
elect men and women of the management of Ameri- 
can Sunday-school work were in council for a week, 
and the making of Sunday-school pastors and the 
training of Sunday-school teachers were the dominant 
themes. 

And already I could name six or more of the 
greater churches which have recently erected, or are 
beginning to erect, teacher-training departments, and 
are putting training-courses and men into the field. 
And of the nearly sixty inter-denominational state and 
provincial Sunday-school Associations, many have 
approved or entered upon systematic and efficient 
teacher-training work among the churches. 

Sixteen years ago, when I began my Sunday-school 
rounds as an itinerant teacher-trainer, I can recall not 
a few humiliating experiences in the presence of the 
dignitaries of the church, as I pleaded for an ex 
cathedra endorsement of teacher-training. Brethren 
whose divinity had been well doctored would eye me 
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askance under the rims of their gold-bowed glasses as if 
I were vender of some sort of pious popcorn or patent 
medicine. Times have changed, and the doctors 
have been changed by them. I am not as lonesome 
nowadays, and the ‘‘popcorn’’ business has grown 
and prospered. 

Whether through denominational or interdenomi- 
national agency, the time must come when the un- 
trained Sunday-school teacher will be without excuse 
or standing. ‘The growth of public sentiment is slow 
but sure, and when fully aroused it is resistless. I 
have tried to show how that sentiment is crystalizing 
about the work of the Sunday-school teacher. Years 
ago, when Horace Mann was opening the way, poli- 
ticians and legislators made mock of his plea for 
thoroughly trained secular teachers. We all know 
how that battle was fought and won. * The teachers 
wanted it, the patrons of the schools began to favor it, 
the taxpayers finally demanded it. Now a costly 
normal school, within reach of and free to every pub- 
lic-school teacher, is taken for granted. But it took 
more than fifty years to bring it to pass. I can re- 
member when a Methodist bishop took his fling at 
college-bred preachers and preaching, and carried the 
laugh of the conference with him. Look for him 
now, and you will find him—in the cemetery. Every 
plea that was made, every battle that was fought for a 
trained ministry, is now upon the side of trained 
Sunday-school teachers. We are heirs of all the 
promises as well as the achievements of secular or 
religious educational history. 

The Way is Opening 

‘There is no trouble about the opening of the ‘* way.’’ 
Lying,on my desk is the report of a college professor 
who is using his spare hours to organize and conduct 
class after class in teacher-training, with a roll of 
probably two hundred students in one city. Letters 
come to me from pastors wanting to know how to go 
about forming teacher-training classes. Here is what 
a plain country superintendent writes: ‘‘ My school is 
small and away from the railroad, But I have been 
reading of teacher-training plans, and I think we 
can do as well in the country as in the city. I am 
sure we need it. My hardest trial is to get good 
teachers. I send you twelve names, including my 
officers and teachers and some young people who I 
believe have the making of good teachers in them. 
We propose to go through with it to the end, and I 
intend, as superintendent, to keep in the lead."’ 

Here is another from a young pastor: ‘‘ Nothing 
has so stirred up my Sunday-school and helped my 
teachers as the training-books we are now studying. 
I can see the change coming over them."’ In nine 
out of ten such letters there is not a hint of expert 
leadership. Much as they would like to have that 
they are not wasting time looking for it. Here and 
there is a good Christian public-school or college man 
who can be had as leader for the asking, but in the 
main it is like a young man who wrote: ‘‘I need it, 
and I am going to have it. I would like to join with 
others in a class. I intend to try to get others in the 
school to join with me, but, if I fail, you can count on 
me single-handed and alone.'' ‘This last letter struck 
the keynote. The ‘‘way"’ is always open to one 
who has a ‘‘will’’ todo it. It is the teacher who 
says ‘‘ You can count on me single-handed and alone "’ 
that I am counting on. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 





This is the introductory article in a series from 
Dr. Hamill on the most vital problem that con- 
fronts the Sunday-school of the twentieth century. 
The best investment that every Sunday-school in 
the land could make would be to place this series 
of articles in the hands of all its teachers, and 
secure their study and adoption of the methods 
to be described. The eight articles, to appear at 
frequent intervals, will cover the following ground : 

1. Is Teacher-Training Needed? 

2. Who Should Do It? 

3. What Teacher-Training Should Be. 

4. Ways of Doing It. 

5. Training-books and Courses. 

6. Interdenominational and Denominational 

Work. 
7. Example No. 1.—Learning a Bible Book. 
8, Example No. 2.—Driving a Nail. 
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Two Moths 
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and a Star 





By Charles Frederic Goss 


“ The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow.”’ 
SHELLEY. 


I. HOPE FOR CHICKORYVILLE 


WO sensations in one day were exciting even to 
Mrs. Granville, whose vigorous intellect, Puritan 
conscience, and iron will, had a way of plunging 

her into adventures. 

She and her three granddaughters had been out for 
a long drive into the country, and were returning 
through Chickoryville, a little settlement on the out- 
skirts of a prosperous city in Ohio. The expanding 
community had passed by without enclosing the lo- 
cality that bore this unromantic name. Following 
the river, it encountered a ravine, through which 
flowed a sluggish tributary stream. This ravine had 
been crossed by bridges, and the town, moving south- 
ward like a brick glacier, obliterated old landmarks 
of every kind. A half-mile back from the river the 
ravine widened into a valley, where a certain portion 
of the flotsam and jetsam of the town had lodged, 
and was revolving in a circle of its own, like rubbish 
in an eddy of the river. Geese, goats, pigs, and cows 
shared the roads with men, women, and children. 

It was a rare occurrence for an equipage like that 
of the Granvilles to be seen in-this remote settlement, 
and the doors and windows were instantly filled with 
spectators, who seemed to dash into place like auto- 
matic signals when a train sweeps along a railroad 
track, 

The barouche and horses were well worth look- 
ing at, and so was old Ferguson, the driver. This 
venerable dignitary, sitting bolt upright in his blue 
livery, disdained to notice the curious spectators in the 
doors and windows, being wholly concerned with the 
geese, the children, and other live stock, in the road. 

On the back seat sat Mrs. Granville and her eldest 
granddaughter, Rachel. The piercing black eyes of 
the matron took in every object in sight, and the ex- 
pression on her clear-cut classic countenance said 
plainer than words, ‘‘1 should like to get hold of this 
shiftless community for about one week."’ 

The look on the face of her nineteen-year-old 
granddaughter was in striking contrast, her deep-blue 
eyes being full of surprise and commiseration. That 
which the old lady condemned she could only pity. 

The faces of the two girls opposite—one seventeen 
and the other twelve—were equally expressive, but of 
still different emotions. Sarah's coal-black eyes were 
lit up with a merry twinkle, and her red lips were 
wreathed with a mischievous smile, for it was the 
comic side of things that always struck her first. The 
thin lips of the young Elizabeth were curled in high- 
bred scorn for such universal vulgarity, and her hazel 
eyes seemed to look over, rather than at, these wretched 
people and their filthy environment. 

‘*Stop !"’ cried Mrs. Granville, suddenly poking 
old Ferguson in his back with her parasol. He was 
not unused to such signals, but he aiways received the 
latest one with as great an agitation as the first. His 
hooked back straightened with the quickness of a 
steel spring. 

The sudden attack of the old lady was provoked by 
something she saw as they turned a corner in the road, 
A short, sandy, violent-looking Irishman, seated on a 
pedler’s wagon, was violently beating his horse. 

‘*Sir,"’ exclaimed Mrs. Granville, ‘‘you are a 
brute! If you strike that horse again, I will turn you 
over to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals."’ 

**Shut your’’— 

A bolder man than Michael Corkell would probably 
have gotten no farther. His eyes quailed, and his 
voice stuck in his throat. 

‘* He's balked,’’ he said at last, changing his im- 
pudent retort for a respectful reply. 

‘¢Then treat him kindly. A merciful man is mer- 
ciful to his beast.’’ 

‘* You don’t know much about horses."’ 

‘*Don’t I? Let us see! 

As she said this with her most withering sarcasm 
Mrs. Granville stepped out of her carriage, crossed 
the road, patted the nose of the trembling animal, 
called him pet names, and said with gentle authority : 
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‘*Come now, step up, that’s a good fellow."’ 

To the astonishment of the driver, the horse at 
once obeyed. 

‘‘ There !"’ she said. 

‘‘Well, it wasn't really a balk,'’ replied the dis- 
comfited pedler. 

‘* You said it was.’ 

‘«] meant it was going to be.’’ 

‘*You should learn to say what you mean, and do 
what you ought. I hope you have learned your lesson. 
Do you live here ?’’ 

The man pointed to a hovel, at which Mrs. Gran- 
ville cast a quick glance, then, fixing her black 
eyes on the pedler, said, with an authority that few 
people ever questioned : 

‘* Have a care, sir! If I ever hear of your beating 
that herse again, there will be trouble. There is an 
organization to protect animals from the unkindness 
of human brutes! Cruelty is a sure sign of mean- 
ness.’" 

The incident transpired so quickly that the old lady 
was in her carriage and Ferguson had touched up 
the horses before the crowd that had started from 
every direction could assemble. But it had lasted 
long enough to give the young girls a genuine shock. 

They had just begun to breathe freely when they 
turned another corner, and came squarely upon a 
crowd of boys surrounding two dogs, and egging on a 
fight between them. 

‘‘Stop again!’’ cried the old lady, once more 
poking Ferguson in the back. 

The carriage paused beside the ring unobserved, 
the crowd being absorbed in the brutal sport. 

Mrs. Granville’s character was composed of antago- 
nistic elements. Love and hate, justice and mercy, 
the desire for peace and the lust for battle, struggled 
for supremacy. ‘To her own heart she could not deny 
that she had inherited from her English ancestors 
(who as men had fought and as women had ap- 
plauded in the jousts of the middle ages) the passion 
for a fair fight between: well-matched foes. She saw 
that thiswas one. A bulldog and a mastiff were roll- 
ing in the dust, the latter on his back, with the teeth 
of the former buried in his throat. At the instant 
when Mrs. Granville caught sight of them, the mastiff 
was getting his hind feet hooked into a rut in the 
road. With a movement quick as lightning and pow- 
erful as steam, he whirled over, shook the bulldog 
from his neck, and made a ferocious grab at the back 
of his neck, There was a wild, savage beauty in the 
action that almost cost Mrs. Granville the approbation 
of a Christian conscience, and she came nearer than 
she would have dared tell her grandchildren to join- 
ing in the shout that went up from the ring of youth- 
ful spectators. 

‘* Boys !"’ she cried. 

There was something so sharp, clear, and com- 
manding in the tones that they all looked up. 

‘« Separate those dogs !’’ 

‘*Mind your business !’’ answered a big, bullyish 
brute. 

Without another word, Mrs. Granville again stepped 
from her carriage. This time she took the whip from 
Ferguson's hand, and in a flash had cut the bully 
smartly round his legs. 

There was even more potency in the old lady's face 
and manner than in the whip. The tight ring of 
boys loosened and broke up into individual units. 

‘For shame !’’ she said, her eyes blazing. 

The crowd looked dashed, and the bully, roaring 
with pain, stooped to pick up a stone. 

‘* Drop it!’ exclaimed Mrs, Granville. 

There was something so utterly masterful in this 
resolute old woman, such a light shone from her eyes, 
such a force radiated from her whole person, that the 
great hulking fellow let it fall from his unnerved hand. 

‘‘I'm sorry if I hurt you,’’ she said, ‘* but I ad 
to. Pain is a great teacher. You will never fight 
dogs again without thinking of to-day. I hope you 
will never fight them atall. If it seems a hard lesson, 
you must lay it all down to love. If I didn’t love 
dogs and boys both, I would not have done it. No 
boy can be cruel and be a gentleman. All cruelty is 
cowardice.”’ 

‘*You’ re cruel your own self. 

I hurt the dogs!’* he blubbered. 

‘You deserved it! The dogs did not. 
your business, and behave yourself.’’ 

The crowd melted. The bully took himself off. 


You hurt me worse’ s 


Go about 
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The owners of the dogs came up and separated them. 
Mrs. Granville stepped into the carriage, and. Fergu- 
gon started the horses. 

By this time the young girls were almost hysterical. 

‘‘O grandmother !’’ they cried, ‘‘let us leave this 
terrible place."’ 

The old lady scarcely heard their exclamations, for 
the poverty of this community and the brutality of 
its inhabitants had made a profound impression on 
her mind. With her, to see evil was to hate it, 
and to behold adversity was to succor it. In fact, it 
was almost as much of an instinct with this rare old 
lady to rush to the rescue of others who were in dan- 
ger as to disregard the peril to which she was herself 
exposed, 

While her grandchildren exclaimed, she thought, 
and by the shake of her head and the firm set of her 
jaws they knew that she had arrived at a decision. 
She did not tell them what it was, but she said to 
herself, ‘‘ Something must be done for Chickoryville.’’ 

That night she slept but little. The adventures of 
the afternoon kept coming back to her mind. Again 
and again she repeated her conclusion, ‘‘Something 
must be done for Chickoryville.’’ 

The purpose that had taken shape in her heart was 
not entirely unselfish. In planning for the benighted 
community, she could not help thinking of the in- 
fluence which the effort to do it good might have upon 
the lives of her three granddaughters. 

‘‘] must train them to be useful. 
too much for themselves. 
to feel and to relieve the suffering of others,’ 
kept thinking and saying. 

Having settled this matter, she permitted her 
thoughts to wander, and they took a long flight into 
the past. She lived over again the days when her 
four boys (all out in the world now, and making their 
mark on it too, thank God!) and her daughter Fannie, 
the mother of these three orphan girls, were young. 
What happy, happy days! If the children could only 
have remained children! If she could only have had 
them to ‘mother’ through eternity! She could never 
think, even to this day, of the time when the flight 
from the home nest began, without a sinking of the 
heart. Soon afterward came that other tragedy, the 
death of her husband, that wreck of her heart, that 
ruin of all that she had hoped and dreamed. 

She had scarcely recovered her balance after this 
blow when two others fell. Within a single year oc- 
curred the deaths of Fannie and her husband. These 
reiterated strokes would have crushed even this 
‘*Roman matron’’ had they not furnished her with 
work,—that surest and best balm for sorrow. She 
brought her three orphaned granddaughters home, and 
consecrated the rest of her life to their care. 

Tender memories of these sorrows mingled them- 
selves with her present plans and kept her awake 
until almost daybreak. But when she finally fell 
asleep, she had decided upon a definite plan for 
Chickoryville. 


They're living 
They ought to know how 
’ she 
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Ways and Means: A Parable. 
By Charles H. Dorris. 


OTHER Nature, looking over her great prairie 
child, saw a thin curl of smoke rising from a 
far-away corner. 

‘‘That must be quickly stopped,’’ she thought, 
‘for the face of my dear child will be horribly 
burned.”’ 

And so she told another one of her children, the 
Wind, to go and put out the fire. 

‘*And you must hasten, or the flames will get the 
upper hand of us.’’ 

The Wind did hasten. With a swoop it came down 
upon the yard-square area of blazing grass, and 
instantly the fire tongues were dashed to the ground. 

‘« Itis out,"’ thought the mother, relieved. Then she 
looked again, more intently, and surprised. ‘‘ Why! 
it is notout. Itisspreading, and spreading. Wind !’’ 
she cried. ‘* What are you doing? You are not ex- 
tinguishing the fire.’’ 

Then the Wind redoubled its energy. 
correspondingly increased its pace. 

‘*Put it out! Put it out,’’ shrieked the mother. 

And the Wind howled back hoarsely : «‘I am put- 
ting it out. I am putting it out. Look behind me 
and see for yourself. There is no fire there."’ 

‘« But before you,’’ shrieked the agonized mother, 
‘tis where you want to put it out! Before you! Be- 
fore you !’’ 

Then the 
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screamed, but the flames only danced the higher. 
And a poor settler, seeing the fire coming, seized her 
babe and ran for the creek, where they found salva- 
tion. But their home was burned. 

And then came one of Mother Nature's other chil- 
dren, the Rain, and put out the fire. 

‘«Oh!"’ sobbed the mother, ‘‘if in the first place 
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I had only called my child the Rain, instead of the 
Wind, to put out the fire, all this great calamity would 
have been averted.’’ 

And is not Mother Nature, whose name is Legion, 
all about us? Is one the teacher of your class, or the 
mother or father in your home, my home? 

Bay City, Micu. 
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Recent Discoveries at the Biblical Gezer 






By Professor Herman V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 
ta Research Editor of The Sunday School Times 












Diagram from the 
Report of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 


HE excavations carried on by the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund at the biblical Gezer under Mr. 
R. A. S. Macalister since June, 1902, have yielded 
such remarkable results that they deserve to be treated 
especially in these columns. The mound represent- 
ing the site of the famous ancient city ‘‘lies due east 
and west, and rises at each end into a knoll, with a 
valley between them, which (like the Tyropcean valley 
at Jerusalem) has become filled up with rubbish from 
the elevated parts. of the city.’’ In accordance with 
Mr. Macalister’s designation in his quarterly reports, 
the three prominent parts of the site will be quoted as 
the ‘‘Eastern Hill,’’ the ‘Central Valley,’’ and the 
‘‘Western Hill,’’ respectively. 

Except for two and a half months lost during the 
cholera epidemic raging in that region in the winter 
of 1902-03, the work was carried on continuously 
with an average force of seventy-five laborers. If the 
means of the Fund had allowed, the number of gangs 
might have been doubled, to the advantage of the ex- 
cavations in progress ; for about eight times as much 
ground must be examined before the site can be re- 
garded as sufficiently explored. 

Apart from the top of the Western Hill, which is 
occupied partly by a modern Arab cemetery and 
partly by the shrine of the local saint, no serious ob- 
stacles presented themselves to the excavator. In 
order to win the confidence of the villagers, Mr. 
Macalister wisely decided to abstain altogether, at the 
beginning of his work, from an examination of the 
neighborhood of that forbidden ground. Accordingly 
he opened his first trench, eighty feet wide, at the 
north side of the Eastern Hill, conducting it, in the 
course of time, almost through the entire width of 
the mound. The excavator informs us himself that 
the site of this first trench was chosen cntirely at ran- 
dom. But from the very beginning his attention had 
been attracted by two pillar-stones at the eastern foot 
of the Western Hill. They seemed sufficiently strik- 
ing to influence him to remove his whole working 
force temporarily to that part of the Central Valley 
two months later. The results obtained from a care- 
ful examination of this promising section by two con- 
tiguous trenches, of the same width as the first trench 
cut, justified his decision abundantly. 

The excavated portion of the dédris on the Eastern 
Hill had revealed signs of four successive occupations : 
(1.) A pre-Semitic race, who practiced cremation ; 
(2) an early Semitic race of the copper and early 
bronze age ; (3 and 4) two later Semitic occupations, 
whose chronology could not be fixed with any degree 
of certainty. Though the greatest accumulation of 
rubbish was only eighteen and a half feet deep, the 
objects found there were uniformly of high antiquity, 
so that it became evident that the remains of the 
Solomonic, the Maccabean, and later periods of cul- 
ture known from various historical sources to have 
existed at Gezer, must be sought for in some other 
part of the ruins. 

The subsequent excavation near the two pillars in 
the Central Valley brought out part of the desired in- 
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formation. It extended the history of the mound 
both forward and backward, ‘‘ one period being found 
preceding, and two succeeding, the four represented 
on the Eastern Hill.’’ 


Seven Distinct Strata Recognized 


There are thus no less than seven different strata of 
remains, or seven distinct settlements, to be recog- 
nized in this explored section of the ruin. The top- 
most, or seventh, stratum represents the post-exilic 
period,—the age of the Ptolemies and Maccabees. 
The sixth, characterized by jar-handles with royal 
stamps and certain forms of pottery, is the city of the 
time of the Hebrew monarchy, while the fifth, on the 
whole, contains the remains of the early Levitical oc- 
cupation; that is, the city in which the Israelites and the 
Canaanites dwelt together, according to Joshua 16: 10. 
Both strata, however, have certain features in com- 
mon, and therefore cannot always be kept apart accu- 
rately. Iron is used along with bronze, though in the 
upper city more frequently than in the fifth, where it 
is only just beginning to be used. If the observations 
and chronological data of Mr. Macalister can be re- 
lied upon, iron would seem to have been in use seve- 
ral centuries earlier in Palestine than in Babylonia, 
where my own excavations at Nuffar enabled me to 
trace its first appearance back to about 1000 B.C. 
Another characteristic feature of the two strata under 
consideration is the curious lamp and bowl deposits, 
generally occurring under the foundations of build- 
ings. More will be told about them below. 

The fourth and the third strata likewise belong 
more closely together, and ‘‘¢annot easily be distin- 
guished except by the superposition of the founda- 
tions of their house walls.’’ Bronze is the only metal 
employed, but flint knives, which more or less fre- 
quently are met with in all the strata of the mound, 
are the most usual tools. A large number of scarabs 
of the Egyptian middle empire and jar-handles 
stamped with scarab-like seals were gathered in both 
strata, and, together with the pre-Israelite pottery 
types, helped greatly to define the limits of the earliest 
Semitic settlements at Gezer. Perhaps the most con- 
spicuous discovery thus far made in the whole ruins 
came from these two layers. The stone pillars of the 
Central Valley above referred to turned out to be 
part of a remarkable Canaanite temple, under the 
floor of which were found a number of jars containing 
the remains of newly born infants, apparently sacri- 
ficed by the ancient Amorite inhabitants of the city to 
the deity worshiped there. 


Cremated Remains of Human Bodies 


The second and first strata were occupied ‘‘ by an 
aboriginal non-Semitic race, small in size, and seem- 
ingly unacquainted with metals. What was learned 
about their existence was mostly derived from the 
cremated remains of human bodies discovered in 
burial caves, which during the first period of occupa- 
tion had been used as troglodite dwellings, artificially 
cut in the natural rock of the Eastern Hill-top. Rude 
flint and bone implements and very roughly made 
porous pottery are characteristic of these earliest traces 
of inhabitants in Palestine. This discovery of the 
remains of a neolithic race hitherto unknown in Pales- 
tine is in itself of the greatest importance. It is doubly 
so in view of the manner in which it buried its dead. 
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It has now been proved conclusively that the earliest 
form of disposing of the dead was the same in Baby- 
lonia, Palestine, and Egypt ; namely, by cremation.’ 

It is still too early to fully understand and appre- 
ciate the value of all the results obtained during the 
first year of the methodical exploration of Gezer. 
Our knowledge is rapidly increasing with regard to 
the early history of Palestine, and new light has been 
thrown upon several customs and religious rites re- 
ferred to in the Old Testament. It is true the mound 
thus far has taught us nothing on the important ques- 
tion of the Philistines, and we cannot yet refer any 
ruins with absolute certainty to the period of Solomon, 
whose Egyptian father-in-law destroyed the city 
(1 Kings 9 : 16), and killed all the Canaanites. But 
there is reason to believe that the sudden shrinkage 
in the extent of the city, proved by Mr. Macalister 
for the period represented by the sixth stratum when 
the Eastern Hill seems to have been abandoned en- 
tirely, is closely connected with the rebuilding of 
Gezer by Solomon, who had to provide for a much 
smaller population. 

Among the more striking results submitted by the 
English explorer, apart from the general outline of his 
work given above, we mention ‘‘a remarkable series 
of correspondences, both in general and in detail, 
which have been established between the biblical 
history of the site, and the history as deduced from 
the buildings and objects unearthed.’’ Or we call 
attention to the nature and extent of Mycenzan, 
Egyptian, and Babylonian influences on Palestinian 
culture, as demonstrated by the large number of 
scarabs and amulets, seal-cylinders and weights, 
statuettes, and other smaller objects, the fragments of 
two inscribed Egyptian funerary steles, and a large 
number of representative potsherds. The ordinary 
weights of rough black and gray stone, recovered from 
all strata of the ruins, ‘‘ are almost always pounder- 
shaped, conical, or cylindrical, with a flat base.’’ A 
very interesting series of eight or nine small weights 
in basalt was found in the earliest Jewish stratum. 
From the fact that they are ‘‘ torpedo-shaped, beauti- 
fully turned and finished, with a flat base, and ends 
cut square,’’ we readily recognize their Babylonian 
connection. Mr. Macalister regards it as ‘‘ curious 
that such carefully finished weights should have no 
intelligible marks of quantity upon them.’’ But by 
far the larger number of the hundreds of similar 
Babylonian weights unearthed at Nuffar and other 
ruins of the lower Euphrates and Tigris valleys, are 
uninscribed, The ancient Oriental merchants doubt- 
less knew the scale of their weights from their regular 
use as well as their modern brothers, without having 
the amount of shekels and manas always engraved 
upon them. 

The wells and cisterns and the walls and houses of 
the city may be passed over for the present until a 
greater area of the entire ruin has been excavated. 
We confine ourselves to a brief description of two 
burial caves and the Canaanite temple, which in no 
small degree have enriched our knowledge of the 
religious rites and funerary customs of the pre-Israelite 
inhabitants of the country: 


The Human Sacrifices Denounced 
by the Old Testament Prophets 


The first burial cave was discovered in the rock of the 
Eastern Hill, about one hundred and forty feet south 
of the great city wall. While removing the earth 
from the first large trench cut by Mr. Macalister, the 
workmen suddenly came upon an oval sinking in the 
rock surface, which turned out to be the opening of 
an artificially excavated cave reached by a flight of 
steps. ‘It consisted of one chamber of a maximum 
length (east to west) of thirty-one feet, breadth of 
twenty-four feet six inches, and height ranging from 
two feet at the south to five feet at the east.’’ A 
roughly circular shaft in the roof at the east end of the 
cave, opposite to the stepped entrance, was discovered 
soon afterwards. It was about three feet six inches 
in diameter, and formed another access to the cham- 
ber, carefully closed by a heavy stone. It was a very 
early and unrifled cemetery. About half of the floor 
was covered with the ashes of burnt human bodies. 
‘«The general coherence of the bones showed that 
the cremation took place inside the cave.’’ The 
draft required for so powerful a flame was provided 
by a conical chimney, nine feet long, cut in the roof 
of the chamber near the doorway. In all probability 
the stepped entrance was the older used by the people 
who cremated their dead, but it was closed by a wall of 
stones at a later time when inhumation was practiced 
instead of cremation ; for the dead in this subsequent 
period ‘* were deposited all over the floor, and (so far 
as could be determined) in a contracted position on 
their sides.'’ In the central part of tne cave the 
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bones of different individuals ‘‘ were heaped upon 
one another, and the resulting confusion was greatly 
increased by the operations of rats, whose burrows 
extended in all directions.’’ But along the wall was 
a series of simple stone enclosures, which evidently 
contained the tombs of persons of rank. ‘The most 
interesting burial, however, consisted of a large coarse 
jar, placed on a paved platform, built against the wall 
opposite the stepped entrance. As the urn enclosed 
a few bones of an infant buried immediately after 
birth, and as the special treatment of this individual 
infant—one of many of the same age whose remains 
were found in the cave—cannot be satisfactorily ex- 
plained on any other hypothesis, Mr. Macalister 
comes to the conclusion ‘‘ that we have here the re- 
mains of the victim of an infant sacrifice, probably 
offered when the cave was first adapted for burial.’’ 
In view of Professor Sellin’s recent discovery at 
Taanach of jar-buried children, and of other remark- 
able infant burials disclosed by the British excavator 
himself in the neighborhood of the Canaanite temple 
at Gezer, there can be little doubt in my own mind 
that here we really have the long-sought-for archeo- 
logical evidence of the early practice of human sacri- 
fice so strongly denounced by the Old Testament 
prophets. 

The fact that a large collection of mostly perfect 
food vessels of different kinds was recovered from the 
stratum, both of the cremated and the inhumed bodies, 
increased the value of the discovery considerably, as 
it provided us with more satisfactory material for the 
study of the earliest pottery of Palestine. Another 
burial cave soon afterwards opened contained the re- 
mains of fifteen inhumed persons, and with them a 
number of bronze weapons, a cow's horn, and a three- 
legged stone fire-dish for cooking. The people buried 
there in all probability belonged to the Semitic pre- 
Israelite race occupying the city of the fourth stratum 
(about 2000-1500 B.C.). 


The Ancient Canaanite Temple 


A few words remain to be said about the Canaanite 
temple unearthed in the Central Valley. It must 
also be ascribed to the first half of the second pre- 
Christian millennium, as it occupied both the third 
and fourth strata of the ruins. In order to ascertain 
the details of the structure, a great section, one hun- 
dred and sixty feet wide and nearly three hundred 
feet long, was uncovered, But the exact extent of 
the temple area is, as yet, unknown. It would seem, 
however, as if the sanctuary was never enclosed by a 
special wall. Why one of the two hills was not 
chosen for the site of the ‘‘ High Place,’’ as might be 
expected, is an unsettled question. Possibly the 
second burial cave mentioned above influenced the 
priests in selecting this particular spot, as enough 
evidence has been brought forward to show that the 
two chambers of which the cave consists played a 
certain role in connection with the religious rites of 
the people frequenting the sanctuary. 

The characteristic feature of the ancient temple is 
‘¢a row of seven monoliths, with an eighth standing 
apart, and flanked by stumps of two others at the 
northern end. They stand with their feet raised at an 
average height of three feet above the rock. A plat- 
form of stones, about eight feet wide at the northern 
end, but narrower at the southern, runs under and 
around them, and helps to support the stones in an 
upright position." The height of the pillars varies 
from about five feet and a half to nearly eleven feet. 
The second stone from the southern end, ‘‘which 
shows plain evidence of having been kissed, anointed, 
rubbed, or otherwise handled on the top by wor- 
shipers,’’ is regarded by Mr. Macalister as the origi- 
nal deth-e/ of the temple,—a theory which cannot yet 
be proved ; for the eighth stone from the south, at 
present flanked by the remains of two large pillars, is 
even more unique among the group, as it not only 
has the most peculiar form of all of them (a simu/a- 
crum Priapi), but is standing ‘‘in a vat-like socket 
cut for it out of a single foot-stone built into the plat- 
form.’’ Another socketed stone was discovered be- 
tween monoliths V and VI, and immediately west of 
them. It is interpreted by the explorer as having re- 
ceived the wooden pole, or asherah, which formed 
an essential part of the equipment of a Canaanitish 
high place. Against this hypothesis speaks the fact 
that the socket is much longer than it is wide, and 
rather too large (two feet six inches long) for receiving 
a wooden pole. Two circular structures, to the west 
of the northern and southern ends of the alignment, 
doubtless belonged also to the scheme of the temple 
building. The walls of the northern one, which 
measured thirteen feet eight inches in diameter at the 
floor level, still rose six feet high. Their original 
meaning is unknown. From the fact that the better 
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conserved structure, besides a large number of pot- 
sherds, contained a small bronze model of a cobra, 
Mr. Macalister is inclined to regard them as pits for 
keeping live serpents, according to a practice known 
from the temple of A‘sculapius at Epidaurus. 
Important as the structure ultimately will prove to 
(Continued on page 584) 
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Martin Luther, Musician 


Luther's Birthday was November Io, 1483 


By Jean Urquhardt 


es H! THAT Martin Luther was a bad man,— 

A wasn’t he?’’ said an Italian composer to the 

writer one day. 

‘‘He was nothing of 
some heat. 

‘«Well,’’ said my Catholic friend, ‘* he was a good 
musician, anyway.”’ 

That set me to thinking. 

In 1883 Protestant Germany celebrated the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of the great re- 
former. And while we are accustomed to think of 
him as the hero of the Reformation, and while we 
know that ‘‘ Luther's was one of the great individual- 
ities which have modeled the history of mankind,”’ 
we are apt to forget that he was not only an amateur 
musician, but was also an ardent lover of scientific 
music. And his three wonderful gifts to the German 
people were the Bible in their own language, the cate- 
chism, and the hymn-book. When we rise for the 
last hymn in church I wonder if we remember that it 
was Luther himself who established congregational 
singing. It is said that he took great delight in 
nature,—in the sky, the blossoms, and the birds, 
He was full of humor, was enthusiastically fond of 
music, and played with skill upon the lute and flute. 
An organ that belonged to him is even now treas- 
ured in the South Kensington Museum, London. 
He was of medium height, and had brilliant dark 
eyes. In his youth he was a quick, merry fellow, 
fond of German proverbs, popular songs, and stories. 
He had a clear, melodious voice, and when he was 
at school in Eisenach he helped pay for his education 
by singing carols with three or four comrades at the 
doors of the principal citizens, after the old German 
custom. In later life he used, after supper, to sing 
motets and hymns with his children and friends, 
principally from his favorite composers, Senfl and 
Joaquin de Prés. 

He wrote a short treatise on music in 1538, and 
there may yet be found a poem by him called ‘: Frau 
Musika.’’ Hesays: ‘I place music next to theology. 
I can see why David and all the saints put their 
divinest thoughts into song.”’ 

One writer notes that Luther's hymns have been 
sung in churches and households, and by armies on 
the march to battle, for four centuries. And while 
they spring from the simplest melody, they have been 
set to music even by such composers as Bach, and, 
indeed, the greatest of the German music-writers are 
associated with these wonderful hymns. 

In 1524 he wrote to his friend, George Spalatin, ‘+1 
wish, after the example of the prophets and ancient 
fathers of the church, to make German psalms for the 
people, that is to say, sacred hymns, so that the Word 
of God may dwell among the people by means of 
song also.’ And again he writes, ‘‘I should like to 
have a German Mass, and | am indeed at work on 
one."’ It was to help him in the musical part of this 
service that he summoned to Wittenberg two capable 
musicians, —Conrad Rupf, kapellmeister to the Elector 
of Saxony, and Johann Walther, Cantor at the Court 
of Frederick the Wise, at Torgau. Walther tells us 
that Luther himself set several Gospels and Epistles, 
and the words of consecration, tomusic. He invented 
the tunes on his flute, while Walther wrote them 
down. Luther would discuss the eight church tones 
(melodies), and say, ‘‘Christ is a gentle Lord, and 
his words are lovely, therefore let us take the sixth 
tone for the Gospel; and, since St. Paul is a grave 
apostle, we will set the Epistle to the eighth tone."’ 
At last his German Mass was finished, and it was 
first used on Christmas Day, 1524, in the parish 
church of Wittenberg. He was also busy writing and 
adapting hymns to be sung during the service. 

The first Protestant hymn-book appeared in the 
same year, and it would look odd enough to us now, 
for it contained but eight hymns,—four of which 
were by Luther. These hymns were taught in the 
schools, and carried here and there by wandering 
scholars, and his enemies declared that Luther had 
destroyed more souls by his hymns than by his 
writings and speeches. He was the author of about 


the kind,’’ I replied with 
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thirty-one translations and arrangements of Latin 
hymns, of five original hymns, and composed about 
thirteen hymn tunes. 

We know him best by the great battle-hymn, ‘‘ Ein 
feste Burg’’ (‘‘A mighty fortress’’). This was the 
Marseillaise of the Reformation. It is based upon the 
Forty-sixth Latin Psalm, ‘« Deus noster refugium,"’ 
but Luther composed the tune. He sang it daily, at 
Coburg, in 1530; and on September 17, 1631, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus caused it to be sung by his whole 
army before the battle of Leipsic. It was also sung 
on September 15, 1882,—-sung as by one man, by 
assembled thousands, on the field of Lutzen. For, 
as Heine well says, ‘‘ it has preserved its potent spell, 
even to our day.'’ It still remains the national psalm 
of Germany, and in the last great war the Prussian 
regiments went into battle chanting it. We begin to 
appreciate its power over other than German-speak- 
ing nations when we know that there are eighteen 
translations of it in common use, and forty-five trans- 
lations not in common use. This wonderful chorale 
has been: used by Bach in his Cantata, by Meyer- 
beer in the ‘‘ Huguenots,’’ by Mendelssohn in the 
fifth movement of his Reformation Symphony, and 
by Wagner as a motive in his Kaiser March, so 
that we may well remember that the leader of the 
Reformation was also the first evangelical hymnist. 
And when he died at Eisleben, February 18, 1546, 
and was buried in the Schloss-Kirche at Wittenberg, 
it was his greatest hymn, ‘‘ Ein feste Burg,’’ that was 
sung over his grave. 

BayONneE, N. J. 
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Transportation 
By John Timothy Stone 


RECENT editorial in one of our leading month- 
lies quotes from Mr. Balfour's famous pam- 
phlet in defense of England's financial standing. 

Because her imports have so largely exceeded her 
exports, some have thought her approaching bank- 
ruptcy. One argument of the many advanced by 
Mr. Balfour conclusively refutes this: ‘‘ Over half a 
billion comes annually to Great Britain through her 
shipping.’’ Wealth consists not only in possession 
and in creative ability, but in distributing capacity. 
English ships lead in the transportation of the world’s 
goods, 

This illustration suggests a parallel in the standing 
of a life. We naturally ask: ‘* What is he worth ? 
What can he produce? What is his influence?”’ 
Is it not time to consider what he transports to oth- 
ers? The mental, moral, and spiritual equipment for 
carrying the life and truth of the gospel to other men 
and lands is the true criterion of Christianity’s genuine 
worth. 

BALTIMORE. 








Puffy’s Terrible Adventure 
By Lydia A. Stryker 
E WAS such a round, yellow little puff-ball of a 


chicken that Madam Speckle, his mother, 

called him Puffy. There were eight of them 
in all,—eight little, round, yellow chickens. ‘' Now, 
children,"’ said Madam Speckle, when they were all 
safely settled in their home,—‘‘now, children listen to 
me. You can run in and out through the bars in the 
front and play, but I can’t get through. It's very strange 
that people think I can take better care of my children 
when I'm shut in a coop where I can't see much, 
but they always do. If I call you like this it means 
that there is something very good for you to eat. 
But if I call you like this, and she made a very dif- 
ferent noise, it means that there is danger, great danger. 
When you hear me call like this, run as fast as you 
can, and don't stop until you are under my wing."’ 

‘*Peep, peep!’’ said the little chickens, which 
meant ‘‘ Yes, mama,"’ 

Then they all ran out into the warm sunshine. It 
was such fun to run about calling to each other, such 
fun to lie in the soft, warm dust and sleep. Five times 
each day Mama Speckle called ‘‘Come, children, 
something to eat,’’ and each time the feeding-dish 
was full of something that tasted so good! Then, at 
night it was so good to cuddle under Mother Speckle’ s 
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soft, warm wings, and call ‘‘Peep! Peep! Peep ! 
very softly to each other until they were all fast asleep. 
Madam Speckle sang the best song she knew how to 
sing when sleepy-time came, and to the chickens it 
was the sweetest they ever heard. 

Every day they grew stronger. Soon they were 
only fed three times a day, and between meals they 
hunted for bugs and worms. The bright little eyes 
were very keen, and the yellow feet were very quick 
to run after the bug. Sometimes the chase was very 
exciting. 

One day Puffy, hunting under leaves and around 
grass blades, saw a lovely fat bug. He jumped to 
catch him, but the bug saw him and started to run. 
‘‘T must have him,'’ said Puffy to himself, and away 
he ran after the bug. Around the weeds, over the 
stones, and through the grass, the bug ran, and Puffy 
followed. How fast that bug did run! Puffy could 
run fast too, and he was sure he would have him 
soon. 

Then, all at once, the bug was gone. Where could 
he be? Puffy looked here and there. He poked his 
sharp little bill under the stones, and then he over- 
turned a dead leaf, and there was the bug. Puffy 
jumped for him, but the bug was too quick, and away 
they ran again. Puffy was gaining every minute, he 
would catch him soon. Just ahead was an old board. 
Puffy was ready to peck at the bug when it ran under 
the board. Puffy pecked, but couldn't quite reach 
that bug. Far away he heard his mother’s danger 
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call : ««Come, children, come quick !'" He would try 
just once more, catch the bug, and run home as fast 
ashecould. ‘‘Come, children, come quick ! quick !"’ 
called Mother Speckle. 

Puffy reached far under the board, but the bug 
crawled farther in. He heard his mother call again, 
‘«Quick, quick !’’ she said. Puffy raised high on his 
toes and stretched his little neck to see where home 
was. Away down the orchard he saw it. Hehad no 
idea that he had run so far away. ‘‘Come, quick, 
quick !"’ called Mother Speckle, and Puffy ran as fast 
as he could. He was halfway there when something 
big and black flew down through the air. It caught 
him in its claws, and flapped its big wings, and flew 
up from the ground with him. ‘‘Mama!’’ called 
Puffy. Madam Speckle heard and answered, but she 
couldn't come to help. ‘* Mama, mama !”’ he called 
again, and far away he could hear his mother calling 
excitedly, ‘‘Come, quick, quick !’’ 

Just then he heard a big noise, ‘‘ Bang,’’ it said. 
The bird let go, and Puffy fell straight down through 
the air. He was all out of breath when he tumbled 
on the soft grass. For a minute he lay still, too dizzy 
and frightened to move. Then he heard his mother's 
voice calling. He raised on his shaky little legs and 
looked for home. Oh, joy ! there it was only a little 
way off! How fast he did run! and how good it was 
to cuddle under Mother Speckle’s soft wings and feel 
that he was safe ! 

TRENTON, N, J. 
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The Story of a Temperance Pledge 
By Zillah Foster Stevens 





STRAGGLING 

bunch of big boys 

hanging round after 
Sunday-school, evidently 
wrestling with the desire 
to depart, but held by a 
determination to say 
something, the deliver- 
ance of which appeared 
to be a mighty struggle ! 
By sundry pokes and 
pushes and proddings, 
impartially bestowed by 
every man upon his fel- 
low, each boy received 
the invitation to act as 
spokesman for the crowd. 


FOR LOVE 
OF 


DECLARATION 


and the LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 
Signed 








| HEREBY MAKE MY 
OF 
AGAINST KING ALCOHOL 


I PLEDGE MYSELF never to use intoxicating liquor as a 
drink, and I promise to do all I can to end the DRINK HABIT 


social life; the saloon, 
that was acquainting 
them with American in- 
stitutions ; the saloon, 
active unceasingly in 
creating that appetite 
which becomes stronger 
than reason, stronger 
than conscience, stronger 
than any love for home, 
or family, or country. 
What these boys were to 
become to society and 
the state the saloon would 
dictate. 

At least, so it had ap- 
peared until thisday. But 


INDEPENDENCE 








In the matter of declining 
each showed himself an 
exemplification of the precept, ‘‘In honor preferring 
one another.’’ Finally, from one desperately coura- 
geous fellow, whose embarrassed awkwardness became 
fairly glorified by his earnestness, came this utterance : 

‘«Say, missis, us fellows wanted to say to you— 
that we thank you—for coming to talk to us this 
morning, and we wanted to tell you that we've all 
agreed together that we're going to stop using those 
things. We're going to let them alone !"’ 

Now, delightful things are always happening to 
people who do Sunday-school work, but this spon- 
taneous responsiveness on the part of boys in their 
teens brought a degree of delight beyond the ordinary. 

It was such a little thing that had brought it, —only 
a seven minutes’ talk to the school, just seven minutes 
for the presenting of a temperance thought or two ; 
yet here was one whole class of big boys postponing 
their dinner for the sake of declaring their purpose : 
‘We're going to let those things alone /"' 

Further acquaintance with those boys and the facts 
of their lives became an immediate necessity. Boys 
of foreign parentage they were, most of them, a few of 
foreign birth,—Hungarians, with black eyes, dark 
skins, rich voices, and physiques that suggested bud- 
ding blacksmiths. A few friendly questions developed 
that they were employed boys, —hands in factories and 
shops, —and belonging to people possessing large fami- 
lies and small houses. In age they were not far from 
active citizenship,—three to six years would make 
voters of every lad of them. 

This imminent citizenship the saloon was busily 
shaping,—the saloon, that furnished all they had of 





Editor’s Note.—The author of the above article has pre- 
pared a strikingly effective temperance exercise, in song and 
story, for use by Sunday-schools or societies on World's 
Temperance Sunday, or any other temperance occasion. It 
may be obtained from The Sunday School Times, at five cents 
each (only one copy is required for the service). 


this day was Sunday, the 
one day in the week when, 
for one hour, Sunday-school influences held sway. 
(The secret of the Sunday-school claiming them at all 
lay in the loving Christ-like personality of a young 
man teacher, who unceasingly concerned himself 
about them.) Now on this Sunday a new thought 
had struck home,—the thought of what the saloon 
really meant to their futures. And that thought had 
crystallized to a purpose ; the purpose expressed itself 
in the voluntary declaration, ‘‘Were going to let 
those things alone !"’ 

‘‘Did you sign your names to any promise when 
you agreed to stop using those things ?’’ inquired the 
rejoicing speaker, 

‘‘No. We would have done it, but we didn't have 
anything to sign our namesto. We'd do it right 
now, though, if we only had anything to sign.”’ 

‘«We'd do it right now, 7/’’— And the speaker 
had not thought it worth while even to bring pledge 
cards, when ‘‘seven minutes’’ had been the limit of 
the talk. Yet this choosing must be recorded. 

‘« Will you put your names to a promise if I send 
you some pledge cards?’’ brought emphatic assent, 
‘* You bet we will !"’ 

A stimulating sense of the special needs of these 
boys caused the speaker to discard all the pledge- 
forms at hand, and to devise another form that would 
cover these points in the case : 

1. The immediate peril to the boys. 
was drunkenness. The sure safety was total absti- 
nence. Wherefore ‘‘I pledge myself never to use 
intoxicating liquors as a drink."’ 

2. The danger that lies in the ever-present oppor- 
tunity for indulgence, the saloon. Accordingly, ‘‘I 
promise to do all I can to end the drink habit and 
the liquor traffic.'’ This promises more than an at- 
titude. It promises acts,—to do. 

3. A boy’s reluctance to ‘‘sign away his liberty’’ 


That peril 
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is overcome by putting this resistance to King Alcohol 
into the form of a ‘‘ Declaration of Independence."’ 

4. The noblest motive in signing. Something 
higher than the purpose to secure one’s personal 
safety by a binding promise. A motive that includes 
in its scope the sure safety of others, as well as the 
saving of one’s self. For love's sake, ‘‘ love of Christ, 
love of country."’ For their new home land has claims 
upon them,—the claim to be saved from a degraded 
drunken citizenship. To strengthen the sentiment of 
citizenship the national colors were planned for the 
printing, while the crossed flags of the Christian Con- 
quest Movement furnished the inspiring symbol of a 
struggle for love’s sake, —a struggle that would end in 
victory : ‘* By this sign conquer.’’ (This pledge card 
shown at the head of this article can be obtained 
from the Conquest Supply Co., Chicago.) 

‘«That's the thing !'' exclaimed the first boy who 
saw it, and he ran his emphatic finger across ‘love 
for country."' Promptly the names went down. 

Afterward two strapping fellows lingered to make 
this request: ‘*Could you let us have one or two 
more of those pledge cards? We want to send them 
back to our father and mother to show them what 
kind of promises their boys are making in the Sunday- 
schools out here."’ 

For months now the pledge has been making its 
appeal, and never once without response. Tem- 
perance, a temperance that means nothing less than 
total abstinence for love's sake and the ending of the 
liquor traffic for love's sake,—this temperance wins 
every time. Not the least of its triumphs was its 
adoption by a great state, whose Sunday-schools have 
officially takcn up the accomplishing of this work. 

A temperance resolution passed at the last Illinois 
State Sunday-school Convention was as follows : 
‘‘Earnestly impressing upon the children undying 
hostility to the saloon and the liquor traffic in all its 
phases, and we trust that from our schools may arise 
a generation who will deal such sturdy blows at this 
giant evil as will forever banish it from the soil of this 
fair state."’ 

Yet in the heart of one the victory dearest to be 
remembered is that first victory, when the pledge 
gained the allegiance of a bunch of big boys. 

Str. Louis, Mo. 
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For Their Sakes 


By Kate Tucker Goode 


‘* Who hath given us richly all things to enjoy '’ (1 Tim. 6: 17). 
‘‘ But take heed, lest by any means this liberty of yours become 
a stumblingblock to them that are weak"’ (1 Cor. 8 : 9). 


OT because God’s grapes are evil or unholy, 
Not because he found not all things “ very good,”’ 

Not because he has not said, within his Eden, 

‘* All things are given unto you for food,” 
But because of them, his weak and tempted children, 

Who cannot sip the cup and put it by, 
Who cannot taste the wine and not be drunken, 

Oh! for them let us forgo it, you and I. 


Do we think that they go down without a struggle ? 
Do we think they never dread and fear the foe ? 

Do we think that on the brink of the abysm 
They shrink not from the awful deep below ? 

Do we think that life and love and home and honor, 
Are not dear to them as unto other men ? 

Oh! to these, who with white faces strive and falter, 
Let us offer not the rich red wine again. 


Not because God’s grapes are evil or unholy, 
Not because he gave not ‘‘ all things to enjoy,” 
But for those who plead with him for their beloved, 
Their beloved whom the tempter would destroy, 
Oh! for their sakes who have wept while we were 
sleeping, 
Who keep vigils that our closed eyes do not see, 
In our pity, in our tender, deep compassion, 
Let us add not to their sorrows that must be. 


Let them plead with us, my sisters, O my brothers! 
For those, their erring ones, who go astray. 

Yet, lo! there is another hand that beckons, 
That bids us put the social cup away,— 

A piercéd hand, and from it there are flowing 
Drops redder than the wine we go to seek. 

‘* Ye that are strong,” oh, listen! ‘* ought to bear 
The infirmities, belovéd, of the weak.” 

BoypTon, Va. 
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Lesson 8. Nov. 22. 


The Curse of Strong Drink 


Prov. 20: 1; 23: 20, 21, 29-35. Memory verses: 23 : 29-32. 











Golden Text: Wine is a mocker.—Prov. 20: I. 


COMMON VERSION 


1 Wine is a mocker, strong drink 7s raging: 1 Wine is a mocker, strong drink a brawler ; 


and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise. 


23:20 Be noi among winebibbers ; among 23 : 20 Be not among winebibbers ; 
Among gluttonous eaters of flesh : 
2t For the drunkard and the glutton shall 
come to poverty ; 
And drowsiness will clothe a max with rags. 


riotous eaters of flesh : 

21 For the drunkard and the glutton shall 
come to poverty : and drowsiness shall clothe 
a man with rags. 


2 


Ne} 


29 Who hath woe? who hath sorrow ? who 
hath contentions? who hath babbling? who 
hath wounds without cause? who hath red- 
ness of eyes? 


that go to seek mixed wine, 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J]. Beecher, D.D. 


HE question whether Solomon wrote the particu- 
lar sentences which constitute the lesson has no 
importance, except as one’s decision of it may 

affect his decision of other critical questions, If you 
deny that Solomon wrote them, and demand proof, 
you tap | supposably decide that the proof is insuffi- 
cient. If you assume that Solomon probably wrote 
the things which are attributed to him, and challenge 
proof to the contrary, you will find such proof lack- 
ing. But whether Solomon wrote them or not, they 
are from the point of view of a sociologist of high 
social position. And the matters they touch are uni- 
versal, not confined to the experiences of any one 
race or country or time or civilization. 
5 4 

Prov. 20: 1.—Wéine;: Potable fetmented grape- 
juice.—A mocker: ‘*Scorner”’ is the usual transla- 
tion. Wine is not a serious, respectable, profitable 
associate, but one who is silly and evil-mouthed,— 
Strong drink: A beverage on which one might get 
drunk. Wine is one species of strong drink. The 
ancient Israelites, perhaps, also knew of beers and 
meads, but not of distilled liquors.—A brawler: 
A disreputable, rioting, law-breaking fellow.—Zrreth 
thereby : Better, ‘** goeth astray with him,’’—that is, 
under the influence of this foul-mouthed, turbulent 
companion. ‘ Reeleth,” the marginal translation of 
the Revised Versions, is untenable.— Not wise : The 
mere fact of his keeping such company is proof of his 
unwisdom., 

Prov. 23 : 20, 21.—The section in Proverbs 22: 17 
to 24: 22 is a little book of proverbs by itself. It 
purports to be the words of a wise teacher to his 
pupil, whom he addresses as ‘‘ my son” (23 : 15, 19, 
etc.).—Gluttonous eaters : Not ‘‘ riotous,"’ as in the 
Old Version.—Drunkard : The same word as ‘‘ wine- 
bibber"’ in the preceding clause. It denotes, not one 
who gets drunk, but one who habitually drinks in- 
toxicants.—Come to poverty: The word used is the 
reflexive of a verb that signifies to take possession 
of,—used, for example, of one’s possession of inher- 
ited lands. The clause might be tersely translated, 
‘‘For winebibber and glutton dispossess them- 
selves.”— Drowsiness: The whole utterance is ad- 
dressed to an adolescent boy, who is in danger of 
coming to regard dinners and suppers and luxury as 
the business of life. If he would earn the right to be 
called wise, or if he would even escape becoming a 
pauper, he must have higher aims than mere eating 
and drinking and sleeping. 

Verses 29, 30.—The sage has warned the young 
man against excessive conviviality; now he warns 
him against a different thing, the vice of drunken- 
ness.— Who hath woe, etc.? He enumerates five 
shameful marks of one who is a habitual drunkard. 
—That tarry long ; Who sit late at wine suppers.— 
To seek out mixed wine; They are fastidious in the 
matter of highballs and cocktails. These, the sage 
says, are the ones who will come to bear the shame- 
ful marks of the drunkard. 

Verse 31.—Look not thou upon the wine: The 
sage knows of just this one way of avoiding drunk- 
ard shame.— When : Literally, ‘‘ because.” Do not 
look, because if: you look the wine will fascinate you. 
—Tls red: Literally, ‘‘ reddens itself.” Like a charm- 
ing companion, who gives you a blushing welcome.— 
Giveth its color: In American Revision, ‘ spark- 
leth.” Literally, ‘‘ giveth its eye.” Its bead will 
seem like a saucy, challenging. jolly eye, looking up 
out of the cup into your eye.—Moveth itself aright: 
Conducts itself as one might expect wine to do,—that 





AMERICAN REVISION 


And whosoever ' erreth thereby is not wise. 


Who hath ? woe? who hath 4 sorrow ? who 
hath contentions ? 

Who hath complaining ? who hath wounds 
without cause ? 

Who hath ‘ redness of eyes? 

30 They that tarry long at the wine; they 30 They that tarry long at the wine ; 

They that go to 5seek out mixed wine. 

31 Look not thou upon the wine when it is 31 Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, 


it moveth itself aright. 
32 At the last it biteth like 
stingeth like an adder. 


the top of a mast. 


it yet again. 


1Or, reeleth 2 Heb. OA! 
1 Or, strange women 


c % < bd 


is, seductively. ‘‘Goeth down smoothly” is not 
within hailing distance of any possible meaning of 
the words. The temptations here especially guarded 
against are those which wine presents to the esthetic 
and the social nature. 

Verses 32-35.—Having given his advice, the sage 
impresses it upon the young man by speaking:of the 
injury and pain and degradation that arise from the 
wine habit.—Aite/h like a serpent: If the wine-cup 
has a fascinating eye, like a serpent, it is also in its 
bite as cruel and dangerous as the serpent.—S/a// 


ae 


Portraits of 
By Alexander 


HE maxims of the Book of Proverbs are moral 
and prudential rather than religious, and even 
the moral ones draw their motives for virtue 

mainly from its material and temporal advantages. 
Goodness pays better than badness may not be a 
very ennobling sentiment, but it is a true statement, 
and has its place. In accordance with its prevalent 
point of view, the book treats of drunkenness, and 
warns against it, chiefly because it works such havoc 
on health and material circumstances. There are far 
higher and more solemn reasons for the warning, 
but these lower reasons are strong, and need to be 
insisted on. 

‘* Wine is a mocker, strong drink a brawler.” If 
we understand the first of these clauses in the same 
way as the second, it must mean that wine turns a 
man into a mocker; for clearly the parallel statement 
can mean nothing else than that strong drink makes 
a brawler of him. So understood, the first clause 
refers to the tipsy insolence that runs over in gibes 
and insults, especially that which ridicules high or 
holy persons or things, ‘letting the rank tongue 
blossom into speech.” But probably we should not 
insist on so rigid an application of the law of parallel- 
ism, but should take ‘t mocker” rather as a predicate 
of the liquor than a description of what it makes the 
drinker. If so, it refers to the glamor of unreality 
with which all things are invested when seen through 
the haze of intoxication, and which is among the 
most powerful motives for drunkenness. It gives a 
brief escape from hard realities, and a brief happiness 
in clasping unreal blessedness. It deludes into be- 
lieving one’s self to be ‘‘o’er all the ills of life victo- 
rious,” and then when sobriety comes back, there they 
all are, as hard and cruel as ever. Wine is a mocker 
physiologically also, for authorities in that depart- 
ment tell us that the sense of increased vitality and 
warmth given by alcohol is a pure illusion, and that 
really it lowers the vital forces. 

‘* Whosoever erreth thereby is not wise.” The 
Book of Proverbs’ supreme term of reprobation is 
‘* fool.” Not to be wise is the worst character. But 
in this book ‘‘ wisdom” is quite as strongly moral as 
intellectual, and a fool is a criminal and a sinner in 
being a fool. Even from the point of view of the 
most intensely ‘‘ worldly ” wisdom, a drunkard is a 
fool, and his folly takes a more solemn shape when 
judged by that wisdom of which ‘‘the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning.” 

The second fragment (chap. 23 ; 20: 1) brackets 
three forms of bodily indulgence together as all sure 
to lead to poverty and rags. Drunkenness and glut- 
tony are seldom associated in fact, for every one 
knows that the drunkard has no appetite for food. 


COMMON VERSION 


red, when it giveth his colour in the cup, when 


33 Thine eyes shall behold strange women, 
and thine heart shall utter perverse things. 

34 Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down 
in the midst of the sea, or as he that lieth upon 


35 They have stricken me, shalt thou say, 
and | was not sick; they have beaten me, and 
I felt i¢ not : when shall I awake? 1 will seek 


AMERICAN REVISION 


When it sparkleth in the cup, 
When it ®§goeth down smoothly : 
a serpent, and 32 At the last it biteth like a serpent, 
; And stingeth like an adder. 
33 Thine eyes shall behold 7 strange things, 
And thy heart shall utter perverse things. 
34 Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in 
the midst of the sea, 
Or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast. 
35 They have stricken me, sha/?¢ thou say, and 
1 was not hurt ; 
They have beaten me, and I felt it not : 
When shall I awake ? I will seek it yet 
again. 


SHeb. Alas! 4 Or, darkness * Or, try © Or, moveth itself aright 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


behold strange things: The effects of delirium tre- 
mens. Not ‘‘ strange women,” asin the Old Version. 
In the clauses that follow are set forth other degrading 
phenomena of drunkenness. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


% 


Labor knows its foes: ‘The use of alcoholic liguors 
as a beverage shall be sufficient cause for rejecting 
any petition for membership.”—From By-Laws of 
The Order of Railroad Telegraphers.” 


Se 
a Drunkard 
McLaren, D.D. 


But the two vices are classed together, as both being 
forms of bodily indulgence and as both leading to 
poverty. Both make sleepy-headed loafers, and in 
this eager world, where one has need of all his pow- 
ers working at their utmost tension, both will ‘‘ clothe 
aman with rags.” The slums of every city, or the 
doors of every drink-shop, show too many illustra- 
tions of that truth. If there were no intoxicants, 
there would be few paupers. ‘‘ The submerged 
tenth” has mostly been dragged below the surface 
by that one cause. 

In the third section of the lesson we have a vivid 
picture of the degrading effects of drunkenness. It 
is a set of photographs of a drunkard in various atti- 
tudes. First he is shown in his maudlin melancholy, 
—‘* Who hath Oh”? ‘‘ who hath Alas ?” as the He- 
brew graphically puts it. That self-pity, for no rea- 
son, is a well-known stage of intoxication. It passes, 
for no reason, into the quarrelsome stage,—‘t Who 
hath contentions ?’’ and that again into actual fight- 
ing, equally without reason, which ends in wounds, 
‘‘Redness [darkness] of eyes” seems to be a refer- 
ence to the flushed face and blazing eyes that mark 
the excited stage, before the collapsed one that is 
described in the following verses. 

The picture is, as we have said, a photograph, or, 
as we might rather say, an etching bitten in with 
acid on the plate. Thereis a marked tone of sarcasm 
in the description, and the ludicrous and contemptible 
side is made more prominent than the sad one. The 
writer bids the drunkard stand forth, as it were, in 
his absurdities, to excite loathing rather than pity. 
He does as the Spartans did, when they made a helot 
drunk that their children might learn sobriety. And 
though Christianity teaches us other motives for 
shunning strong drink, and other sentiments towards 
its victims, it does not prevent our urging this motive, 
and pointing to the degraded spectacle that a drunk- 
ard makes of himself, as a reason for abstinence. 
The crowd laughs at a drunken man’s moods, and his 
quick passage from tears to blows; but angels might 
weep over them, and we, especially those of us who 
are young, should learn from them never to ‘ put an 
enemy in our mouths to steal away our brains. 

The writer interrupts his portrait to warn against, 
not only ‘‘tarrying long at,” but ‘looking on,” the 
wine. We cannot be sure that he is counseling 
entire abstinence, but his words sound like it. ‘‘ Look 
not” surely points that way ; but whether or not he 
was preaching abstinence, we shall be wise if we 
practice it, and eminently wise, if we practice it from 
early days. Looking tempts to sipping, and ‘it 
goeth down smoothly.” But, like many other pleasant 
vices, it is not done with when it is done, and the 
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after effects are as bitter as the taste was sweet. 
The brightly colored, smoothly gliding creature is an 
adder, and an adder has a sting, and the sting brings 
death. If a young man could see forward to ‘‘ the 
last,” he would dash down the cup. Do not let the 
graceful, insinuating thing glide into your life, or it 
will be your death. 

The description, broken by the writer’s eagerness 
to counsel and warn, is resumed in verse 33. We see 
the drunkard now in collapse. His ‘‘eyes behold 
strange things,”—is that delirium tremens? Proba- 
bly. His heart ‘utters perverse things,’’ the inco- 
herent maunderings of a man when ‘‘the drink is 
dying out of him.” The excitement has worn itself 
out, and now he flings himself down in a stupor, 
heedless of where he lies, though it were as prepos- 
terous a bed as the ‘‘ heart of the sea,”’ or as rocking 
and narrow a one as a masthead. There he lies 
where he fell, till he has slept off his debauch; and 
when he wakes, he feels himself over, and, for the 
first time, finds out that he is bruised and bleeding. 
He stupidly wonders at his wounds, yawns himself 
gradually awake, and, as soon as he is rightly him- 
self, the tyrannous appetite asserts itself once more, 
and he craves for ‘‘a hair of the dog that bit him.” 
And that poor creature, unable to control his appe- 
tite, who learns nothing from sore experiences, who 
has flung away everything for drink, was once a 

oung man, with fair prospects perhaps, with high 

opes. What is he now? A hopeless wreck. Thou- 
sands of young men come into our great cities, sober, 
sanguine, and with great careers possible, and after 
a few years disappear; and when some one idly 
asks, ‘‘ What has become of So-and-So?” the an- 
swer is, ‘* Took to drink, and went under.” Look 
not thou upon the wine,... at the last it biteth like 
a serpent.” 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


~ 


One thousand million dollars for intoxicants, ana 
six hundred millions for tobacco, in the United 
States, perannum! This is the sowing. Earth has 
no figures in which to measure the harvest. 





A strikingly effective temperance service, in song and 
story, written out of actual life by one of the most 
widely known temperance writers, Mrs. Zillah Foster 
Stevens, has been prepared by The Sunday School Times 
for use in Sunday-schools and young people’s societies. 
Its use on World’s Temperance Sunday would make a 
lasting impression. Price, five cents each. (Only one 
copy is required to conduct the service. ) 











Since 188; the population of the United States has 
increased about fifty per cent, but the amount v4 
spirituous liguors consumed has increased only 
thirty per cent. 
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si INE 1s A MOCKER, STRONG DRINK A BRAWLER.” 

W Seizing the bridle of the pasha’s horse, a 
drunken man said, ‘‘I want to buy this 
steed.”” His Excellency took in the situation, and 
cunningly said ‘‘To-morrow.” The following day 
the pasha sent for the man and urged the matter of 
the purchase. ‘‘ Your Excellency,” said the now 
sober man, ‘‘he who wished to buy your horse is 
gone.” This explanation was thought sufficient, and 
the wretch was admonished and sent away. But the 
story shows that, for the time being at least, Orien- 
tals identify the mocking, brawling wretch with that 
which makes him a mocker and a brawler, just as 
they identify the man with the devil which is in him, 

for in Mark 5 the unclean spirit, or spirits, and the 
man whom they possessed, are undistinguishable in 
their utterance. 

‘*BE NOT AMONG . . GLuTToNOouS EATERS OF 
FiLesH.”’—An eye-witness told me that a Moslem (sup- 
posed to be a total abstainer) ate two pounds of raw 
mutton and drank two pounds’ weight of arak (strong 
drink) before going to bed. The devouring of raw 
liver usually accompanies the drinking of arak. ‘‘ We 
saw Ibrahim stretch out all his fingers for a clutch at 
the savory mess, and then open his mouth to the ut- 
most in order to throw in the handful; and so again and 
again until the last morsel was gone from the dish” 
(** Studies in Oriental Social Life’), At a wedding 
feast in the Abana valley I saw over a hundred help 
themselves after the manner of Dr. Trumbull’s Ibra- 
him, but no intoxicants were in sight. 

‘*Tury THAT Go TO SEEK OuT MIxEp WInNE.'"’—Ac- 
cording to illiterate but practical vine-growers, there 
are three ways of mixing wine. First, when pure 
water (perhaps milk as well) is introduced into the 
wine, with a view to neutralize its intoxicating prop- 
erties ; and, as a matter of fact, this kind of mixing 
is the subject of many a brilliant stanza in Arab 
poetry. Second, wine is sometimes mixed with water, 
molasses, and ‘‘doudie"’ (a red dye), to increase the 
quantity and the body and enhance the color. This 
plainly is adulteration, dictated by the demand of a 
sinful trade, but to the Bible student it removes the 
apparent discrepancy between Proverbs 9: 5 and 
Isaiah 55 : 1 on the one-hand, and Isaiah 1 ; 22 on the 
other. The third and worst mixing of wine is what 
is condemned in this lesson. It is a mixing with a 
view to heighten the injurious properties of the wine 
by adding opiates toit. It is fair to say that drunk- 
enness has never been, and is not, half as extensive 
in Palestine as it is in Western lands, but the Euro- 
pean-American liquor trade is diligently seeking, and 
is fast finding, a market in Syria, 

SHWEIR, Mt, LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


A Banker’s Distress 


INE ¢s a mocker (v. 1). A banker in a Western 
W town, three or four years ago, voted to license 
saloons, and they were brought back into the 
county where he lived. A little while ago a member 
of the Legislature who had fought the saloons was at 
a hotel when he saw the banker walking back and 
forth in front of the hotel bar-room, and looking in 
when any one opened the door. The state senator 
went out, and spoke to the banker. The banker 
said: ‘‘Senator, I am uneasy about my boy. Do 
you think he may be in the saloon? Did you see 
anything of him?” ‘* Yes, I saw him in the back 
room of the saloon, playing cards and drinking.” 
The father seemed speechless for a moment, and 
then, from a heart full of distress, he cried out, ‘‘ O 
God! how shall I save my boy from ruin?” ‘ You 
have a grave problem to solve.” ‘‘ I would give half 
I'm worth to destroy every saloon in the country,” 
said the banker. ‘‘ Ah! it seems cruel to remind 
you of it now, but you should have come to that con- 
clusion when we wanted you to join in the fight to 
keep them out of the county. Now they have your 
boy, and I do not know what you cando. May God 
help you!” How many there are who are being 
mocked that way! They think saloons will help 
business in the community, and then they are mocked 
by losing that which is worth more than all their 
business. 


The Best Liquor 

Whosoever erreth thereby is not wise(v.1). A 
newspaper man tells the story that the retiring presi- 
dent of the National Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation was asked,as he stood at the bar drinking, bya 
young man this question: ‘‘ Mr. Broderick, I want your 


opinion asanexpert. What isthe best kindof whisky 
to drink?” The older man looked at him gravely. 
‘‘My boy,” said he, ‘‘the answer to that is easy. 
The best kind of whisky to take is none at all."’ 


The Anti-Poverty Society 


For the drunkard and the glutton shall come to 
poverty (v. 21). ‘ Want to join our Anti-Poverty 
Society ?"" asked a well-dressed workingman of a 
drunkard. ‘* Been wanting to join the Anti-Poverty 
Society ever since I heard of it, but I haven't got the 
entrance fee,’’ responded the other. ‘Don’t cost a 


cent. All you have to do is to sign your name to 
this paper.” All right, you just give me that paper. 
What does it say?” ‘It is a total- abstinence 


pledge.” 
A Business Man Ruined by Drink 

Who hath woe ? (v. 29.) One of the greatest invent- 
ors of this country was ruined by strong drink. Before 
he began to drink he sold his patents, or else obtained 
good royalties on them. But once he started to 
drink, he was overmatched by cunning business men, 
and obtained littie or nothing. Not long ago he said 
about it himself: ‘‘I invented the first bicycle ever 
built,—the old high wheel,—and the manufacturers 
became millionaires from the sale of the wheels. The 
first chain bicycle, which brought fortunes to many 
men, was my discovery. The link-belt chain, used 
in nearly every large manufacturing plant, was also 
mine. Any of the three discoveries could have 
brought me millions of dollars. Some of my twenty 
patents I sold for good prices, but others went for a 
glass of whisky. I have no one to blame but myself. 
I would have a comfortable fortune if I had not been 
robbed of my brains by liquor. I lost my business 
friends, for who would help a man in a business way 
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who drank twenty-five to thirty drinks of whiskey a 
day? I have been homeless in this city for more 
than a year, living most of the time on the charity of 
former friends.” Think of the wo the mocking cup 
brought to that man. 


Dr. Lorenz’s Wise Decision 


Look not thou upon the wine when it is red (v. 31). 
When the great Austrian surgeon, Dr. Lorenz, was 
in New York, he was deluged with invitations to 
dinner. Every one wanted to see the great giant 
who had become so famous for his success in oper- 
ating without a knife. He had come to America to 
cure the little daughter of a Chicago millionaire of 
her terrible hip disease, and then had visited city 
after city performing the same operation, free of 
charge, for scores of children whose parents had 
nothing to pay. Wherever he appeared crowds gath- 
ered to see him. The newspapers were full of his 
pictures, and of anecdotes about his appearance and 
his habits. This story is told of him: Dr. Lorenz 
was present at a certain banquet given in his honor. 
Bottles were passed around the table, and many of 
the guests drank. The principal guest, however, 
pushed his wine aside untasted, and asked the waiter 
to bring him a cup of tea. Knowing that German 
ideas of temperance are less strict than ours, some 
one asked him if he was a teetotaler. ‘I cannot say 
that I am a temperance agitator,’”’ said Dr. Lorenz, 
‘*but Iam asurgeon. My success depends upon my 
brain being clear, my muscles firm, and my nerves 
steady. No one can take alcoholic liquor without 
blunting these physical powers, which I must keep 
on edge. As a surgeon | must not drink.”’ 


Nansen’s Testimony 


Look net thou upon the wine when it ts red (v.41). 
Dr, Nansen, the famous Arctic explorer, was a guest 
not long ago at a dinner of medical and other scien- 
tists held at Munich. A gentleman asked, ‘‘ Did you 
take any alcohol with you when you left the Fram to 
make your heroic expedition by sledges?" ‘* No,” 
said Nansen, ‘‘for if I had done so I should never 
have returned.” 

New York City, 

4 


Beer may make one city famous, but it has made 
ahundred infamous. 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


INE 7s a mocker;... and whosoever erreth 
thereby ts not wise(v.1). All these ideas are 
platitudes. They become stale by repetition. 

I mean mere repetition. We must put moral earnest- 
ness, personal conviction, intothem. ‘There is not 
an old saw so dreary, that, if Demosthenes or Burke, 
Browning or Kipling, should utter it, it would not seem 
like a glass bulb into which the electric current had 
suddenly flashed, Conviction and enthusiasm can re- 
vivify the most moribund ‘‘commonplace.” A few 
weeks ago a Cincinnati father proved this statement 
true. His son had been thoughtlessly allowed to run 
with a gang of wild boys, until, mere child that he was, 
he came home one night half drunk with liquor. The 
father had often told him in a perfunctory manner 
that ‘‘wine is a mocker.” He had said, in a cold 
and lofty manner, ‘‘I take a drink once in a while 
myself, but I want you to follow my precept, and 
not my example.” But this night, ah! his words 
burned with fire. The soul of him was like a volcano. 
A fierce passion of shame and agony lit up his old 
sermon on temperance until it flashed like lightning. 
The words were the same, but different. They had 
asoul. Yes, wine is a mocker. In the first place, it 
shams; in the second place, it derides; in the third 
place, it holds its victims up to contempt,—all of 
which are the essence of mockery. 

For the drunkard and the ‘elation shall come to 
poverty; and drowsiness will clothe a man with 
rags (v. 21). Who shall draw for us, in an imperish- 
able distinction, the difference between poverty and 
rags? Poverty in neat patches may be a heavenly 
virtue. Poverty in rags must ever be a hellish vice. 
Virtue and honor sometimes lead to poverty. Noth- 
ing but sin has ever led to rags. ‘There is as much 
difference between poverty and rags as there is be- 
tween paper and paper rags. It is the peculiarity of 
alcohol that it leads man to the rag-bag. All noble 
spirits feel an inherent respect for poverty, but con- 
tempt for rags. To have nothing is not poverty. 
Poverty is often the foster-mother of genius. I do 
not advocate poverty. It is all too often ‘‘ the wicked 
man’s tempter, the good man’s perdition, the proud 
man's curse, and the melancholy man’s halter.” It 
requires true greatness and geodneen of soul to resist 
its influence for evil. It cannot be general without 
widespread calamities. Single individuals may be 
great, virtuous, and happy in the depths of it, but 
not whole peoples. And yet it is as high above rags 
as heaven aboveearth. Rags are, and always have 
been, and always will be, the badges and regalia of 
the drunkard and the glutton. 

Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath con- 
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tentions? ... complaining ?... wounds without 
cause ? etc. (v. 29.) ‘* Without cause.” Mark that— 
without cause. Ay, there’s the rub,—without cause. It 
is the special characteristic of the drunkard’s troubles 
that there are no good reasons for their existence. 
There are misfortunes enough in life, Heaven knows, 
that are unavoidable. They are inherent in the very 
scheme and constitution of being. But, after all, the 
most and the worst of our woes and sorrows and con- 
tentions and complainings and wounds and red eyes 
are as unnecessary and as inexcusable as corns and 
bunions. We make the latter by wearing tight shoes, 
and the drunkard makes the former by getting tight 
himself. When one stops to think of the needless 
troubles of the drunkard, he is bewildered. Fifty 
troubles spring out of his bottle for every one that he 
drowns in his cup. What idiocy it is to start a trouble 
manufactory out of a bottle and a glass on a sideboard ! 

Thine eyes shall behold strange things, and thy 
heart shall utter perverse thing's (v. 33). Certainly, 
to see things as they are and say them as they are is 
the fundamental obligation and dignity of life. What 
can be more horrible than to live perpetually in a 
realm of unrealities, and to be forever uttering vani- 
ties and lies? Think what issues from the heart of 
a drunkard and finds utterance on his lips! False- 
hoods, impurities, blasphemies! How many things 
he thinks and says, when he is drunk, the very recol- 
lection of which in his sober hours crush him with 
shame and remorse! ‘‘My God! Did I say that? 
Did I do that ?—I—I—I? What anybody in the pos- 
session of his senses wants to dally with a chemical 
substance for, that in every age of recorded history 
has been turning men to devils, is more than I can see. 

I will seek it yet again (v. 35). Right there lies 
the horrible fact. ‘There is an irresistible fascination 
in alcohol. It possesses a chemical affinity for some- 
thing in the brain or stomach, and acts upon them 
with an utterly mysterious and incalculable force. 
It draws men with a magnetic power. The iron 
filings might almost as well hope to avoid the magnet, 
or the moth the candle. In the bottom of every wine- 
glass is the core of a maelstrom. Nothing is so piti- 
ful to me as the silly egotism of the man who thinks 
he can play on its outer edges. I look at judges and 
bankers and senators who boast of their ability to re- 
sist this influence with the same sort of feelings with 
which I hear a little child say he can touch a hot 
griddle without being burned. I don’t believe that 
mere will power has anything to do with it, or, to be 
conservative, but very little. There seems to me a 
sort of fixed ratio in the action of alcohol on the 
physical nature. ‘Those who escape ruin and rags 
are simply not quite so sensitive as others. I think 
alcohol mocks at the will power of a man just as a 
whirlpool does,—you must get out, or be swallowed! 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


app 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
Eight Curses of Strong Drink 


1. The Curse of Deceitfuliness : 
Wine is a mocker (20: 1) 


Look not thou... it biteth (23 : 31, 32). 
He feedeth on ashes (Isa. 44: 20 
Hardened . . . deceitfulness of sin (Heb. 3: 13). 


a. The Curse of Quarrelsomeness : 
Strong drink a brawler (20: 1) 
Who hath wounds without cause (23 : 29) 
Strive not with a man without cause (Prov. 3 : 30). 
A wrathful man stirreth up contention (Prov. 15 : 18). 
3- The Curse of Poverty : 


The drunkard... shall come to poverty (23: 21). 
Loveth wine... shall not be rich (Prov. 21 : 17). 
Riotous living. ... Spent all ;... in want (Luke 15 : 13,14). 


4. The Curse of Remorse : 
Who hath woe ? who hath sorrow ? (23 : 29.) 
Eat of... their own way (Prov. 1 : 29, 31) 
Wicked . . . like the troubled sea (Isa. 57 : 20, 21). 
5- The Curse of Disease : 
Who hath redness of eyes ? (23 : 29.) 
The whole head is sick (Isa. 1 : 5, 6). 
Jehovah will smite thee with consumption ( Deut. 28 : 22), 
6. The Curse of Perversity : 
Thy heart shall utter perverse things (23 : 33). 
Lest they drink, and forget the law (Prov. 31 : 5). 
Walk becomingly ;... not in revelling (Rom. 13 : 13). 
7- The Curse of Insensibility : 


Lieth down in... the sea (23 : 34). 

Beaten me, and / felt it not (23 : 35) 
With strong drink. . . err in vision (Isa. 28 : 7). 
Lest. . . your hearts be overcharged (Luke at : 34). 
8. The Curse of Appetite : 

Awake? 1 will seek it yet again (23: 35). 
Will not his foolishness depart ( Prov. 27 : 22). 


Stricken them, . .. they were not grieved (Jer. 5 : 3). 
Past feeling, . . . work all uncleanness (Eph. 4 : 17-19). 
b 


Moderate drinking ts based on very moderate 
and mediocre thinking. 
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Chicago spends $72 per capita in liguor. That 
would be enough to put in a perfect system A pure 
water, turn it on, and grouna-sluice the saloon out 


of extstence. 
taped 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


UT on the board, before the school opens, the 
outline of a tree as given below. Begin the re- 
view by asking all present who have had friends 

or relatives who were cursed by strong drink to rise. 
You will be surprised to see how many will stand. 
Then call attention to the widespread nature of this 





RUIN 


et a -" i. —  —_— 


curse, and say, ‘‘ We may well consider this evil to- 
day, for it has struck us all."" Now put on the trunk 
of the tree the word Drink. See, this tree has many 
branches, but it has no green leaves. It is a very 
unsightly tree. Its name shows why it has not 
leaves. On this tree only horrid things grow. Let 
us see some of them. Now draw out that drink 
causes Waste. Put that word down. But waste 
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always is followed yi! Want. Put that down. In 
like manner call out the various fruits that are indi- 
cated below, and put them on the tree as the school 
gives them, Is that the kind of a tree that you want 
to have in your garden? If so, then drink, drink, 
drink, and you will have it. But if that is not the 
kind of a tree that you want, then do one thing, and 
you will be sure to escape such an evil. What is that 
ove thing? It is simply this : 





ABSTAIN 











P. S.—If you cannot draw such a tree, use the 
words given, and write them on the board in the 
usual way. 

New York City. 

b 4 

Statistics from Belgium show that whtle, during 
fifteen years, the population has increased only 14 
per cent in that country, the consumption of alcohol 
has increased 37 per cent, insanity 45 per cent, and 


poverty 150 per cent. 
<2? 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'’) 


**O brothers, lift your voices.’’ Psalm 119 : 9-16. 


‘*So let our lips and lives express."’ (172: 7-12. 242: 4-6.) 
‘** Soldiers of the cross, arise."’ Psalm 34: 11-16. 
‘* How shall the young secure their (47: 1-5. 70: 1-3.) 
hearts."’ Psalm 14 : 1-7. 
‘Yield not to temptation.” (15: 1-6. 21: 1-6.) 
**I need thee every hour.”’ Psalm 16 : 1-7. 
‘* Throw out the life-line."’ (17: 1-7. 23: 1-5.) 
‘‘O Thou before whose presence Psalm 141 : 1-5. 
naught evil may come in."’ (208 : 1-5. 301: 1-3 
% 


John Burns, the noted English labor leader, says, 
“The best and most simple remedy for drink is 
abstinence,... supplemented by local and legisla- 
tive action.” 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
primary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
formation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about, It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


In the following blackboard the sketches for the first eight 
lessons of the quarter ave shown. The teacher will have used 
the first seven sketches, and will now add the eighth sketch, 
** Wine is a Mocker,'' for this lesson. 




































|_ COMMANDS LA FOOLISH SON 
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[GOODNESS ° MERCY SHALL FOLLOW ME | 
































Quarter’s Plan: Pictures about David and his Family. 


Lesson Thought: Warning Words of Wisdom from 
David’s Son Solomon, 

For Review Frame: Wine is a Mocker. 

REVIEW. 

Do you remember David's son, who caused him so 
much sorrow? What did we write near his (Absa- 
lom’s) grave in the woods? (See review plan.) ‘“‘A 
foolish son...isa grief to his father.” David had 
other sons, and one of them was a great comfort to 
him, and a wise son. His name was Solomon, and 
he was much younger than some of his brothers. 
The older sons had caused David so much trouble 
that he was more careful about teaching and train- 
ing Solomon, and he grew to be a splendid young 


man. Like David, he behaved himself wisely. The 
Bible says, ‘‘A wise son maketh a g/ad father” 
(Prov. 15: 20), and David was very proud of him. 
David wrote many psalms, and Solomon wrote many 
words of wisdom which we call proverbs. The Psalms 
and Proverbs are next to each other in the Bible 
(show where they are). They are as true to-day as 
they were then. 

INTRODUCTION, 

When you see red lanterns along or across the 
street, what do they mean? Danger. If, in the day- 
time, an engineer sees somebody waving a red flag, 
what does he do? Stop. Why? He knows it means 
danger (draw one on the board quickly, with the flat 
side of red chalk, allowing space to complete the 
outline), Whenever a red flag waves, it shows ? 
Danger. Then the flag waves as a warning (add to 
outline), What can the danger be? Solomon has 
warned us in his Words of Wisdom (make a long W 
and the word is on the flag, and write ‘‘ Wine is a 
mocker.”" Wine does smell nice, and looks so pretty 
and sparkling in the glass! Many snakes look pretty 
too, but they are full of poison. Solomon's wise 
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If the teacher wishes, she may extend the diagram and 
add ‘“* The World’s Temperance Lesson.” 


words say (read from Bible Prov. 23 : 31, 32), ‘‘ Look 
not thou upon the wine. ... At the last,” etc. That 
is why he called it a mocker. At first it does not 
seem very harmful, but at the last it is fearful. 
Sometimes people drink something stronger than 
wine. It begins with W too,.— whisky. Solomon 
called it strong drink, and the Bible says itis raging 
(add to outline), because it makes people do such cruel, 
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LAdM=nAtAL ESTATE 


NO MATTER WHERE IT IS 


If I did not have the ability 





awful things,as if they were crazy. They 
do not know it sometimes, and would 
never do such things if they kept sober. 
Every day the newspapers tell what 
somebody did because of whisky. 
Do you know the story about the spider 
and the fly,—how the poor little fly was 
deceived, and caught in the spider's web 
because she thought there was no dan- 
ger? The more she tried to get away, 
the more she was tangled up. Just so 
there are boys and men who don’t see 
any harm in going into a saloon now | 
and then, but before they know it they | 
are all tied up with the cigarette or 
drink habit, and can’t get away (while 
talking wrap thread round and round a 
boy, to show how soon he may be tied 


did during 1902 and expect to 


up fast, so that he cannot get away from 
bad habits). Solomon said, ‘‘ Whosoever 
is deceived is not wise ’’ (place in out- 


line, and read other clauses of the les- | 


son: ‘* Be not among winebibbers,”’ etc.). 

People who drink come to poverty. 
How many are poor, and wear ragged 
clothes, because of this! Drink makes 
red eyes and faces. It brings sorrow, 
quarreling, and sometimes fearful 
wounds and injuries. It makes men 
foolish enough to lie down to sleep any- 


what state or territory it is farm. I than you for th the 
where (v. 34), in dangerous places, yet, | Ji agents for more than twenty years, listed and sold as a result of Suuied, ee aah aed oe Promptnees and the busineslike 
“es ® ri and your success in making a cash this ‘‘ad?"’ @ description including your y- ~~ # 
when they waken, they*go and drink Sota tn 0 chard Geno So post to g 


again (v. 35; read the whole warning). 
Drink does something else,—wastes 
——? Money. Many who spend money 


e . } the most complete and up-to- (free) and terms for handling it. P. G. Racatra, Norman, Okla. 
for drink have none left to buy food, | FLORIDA date equipment in the world. The information I will give you KANSAAR, 
shoes, and clothes for their children. | Yours, 26th inst., containing I do not handle any of the 

| 


Their families suffer for so many things | 


(add to outline, and for older scholars, 


) of coupon on this page and mail that the many difficulties which 
~s . Ww. 8. Tancrr, : ; ‘ co 1 ni 
** Wastes,” ‘‘Mind,” ‘‘ Morals,” ‘‘ Man- 1120 @ Bt, N. EB. renting, conveyancing, morte it to me to-day. : Ay FP. 
hood”). God is very kind, and sends Washington, D.C. gages, insurance, etc. I must Af you went to buy any king cone, Ousntores D. Buon 


plenty of something good to drink,— 
plenty for flowers, trees, animals, 
ourselves (make a large W, as in out- 


‘ ment on the sale of my Mich- 

Seem ae oe ae N. ¥., for $10,000 cash. ff I have already sold twice as requirements and save you igan farm. I am well pleased 

hi ne , and lead the children to re spond wish to thank you for the inter- many properties this year as 1 some money at the same time with the manner ta which this 

\ a 7 re ars . 2 7 est you have taken In the mat- transaction was handled, and 

Water). If anybody ever offers us any ter, and express my satisfaction 382 North American Bidg. can say froin personal experience 
wine, or whisky, or beer, or any such at having entrusted you with le 


drink, let us say,*t We will choose water” 
(complete and review the whole outline). 


and 





in full payment of balance of your 
commission on the sale of my tim- 
ber lands in this place 
gay, at this long distance, 
certainly wonderful how you are 
able to find the parties who wish to 
purchase. 
paid for services than I doin this 
case. I wish you all the success 
which you so richly deserve. 


and facilities to sell your prop- 

erty, I certainly could notafford 
to pay for this advertisement. 
This ‘‘ad” (like all of my other 
“ads"’) is practically sure to 
place on my list a number of 
new properties, and I am just 
as sure to sell these properties, 
and make enough money in 
commissions to pay for the cost 
of this *‘ad" and make a good 


CALIFORNIA 


Find enclosed check for $407.00 







1 must 
it is 










I never more willingly 


C. P. Hiectrs, Monroe, Cal 








full payment for our New Jersey 
property 
that this property has been on the 
market andin the hands of various 


that you are the only agent who 
ever made a real effort to dispose 
of it. Your methods are up-to-date. 

Mr. & Mra. 0. ©. 










profit besides. That is why } 
have the largest real estate bus- 
iness in the world to-day. 

Why not put your property 
among the number that will be 


NEW JERSEY. 


We have received the check In 


Itisa remarkable fact 













I will not only be able to 
sell it—sometime—but will be 
able to sellitquickly. lama 
specialistin quick sales. I have 







Whrirrrmons, 
Athol, Mase. 








money-order for payment on 
Florida 
I thank you for the efforts you 
have made to effect a sale. 

















side lines usually carried by the 
ordinary real estate agent. I 
do not make any money through 


property is received 



















acknowledging 
commission on the sale of my 
office bullding, 


the business. 


sell real estate—and lots of it 
—or go out of business. I can 
assure youl am not going out 
of business. On the contrary, 


NEW YORK. 
I am in receipt of your letter 
draft covering 
















at Ameterdam, 


W.G. Banwes, 
Seattle, Wosh 












W. M. Ostrander, 


next year. 
Eight 





to sell. 


the lower c« 


years’ 


lowest cash price, 
you how and why I can quickly 
convert it into cash, 
give you my complete 


ofa property, 4 


sell several times as many 


experience, 


offices in principal cities from 
Boston to San Francisco, hun- 
dreds of representatives and an 
expenditure of over $100,000 a 
year in advertising, gives me 
better facilities for quickly sell- 
ing your property than any 
other broker anywhere. 

It doesn't matter what kind 
of a property you have; it 
doesn't matter whether it is 
worth §500 or $500,000, or in 


I will tell 


will be of great value to you, 
even if you should decide not 
Fill out the upper 


where, fill out 
upon on this page 
and mail it to me to-day. 
guarantee to promptly fill your 


PHILADELPHIA. 


and will 
plan 


I will 





TEXAS. 

T have finally completed a satis- 
factory trade with your client, in 
which he accepted in part pay for 
his property my Manvel, Texas, 
real estate. I appreciate the efforts 
you have made in this direction, 
and am satisfied with what hes 
been accomplished. Should I have 
any further dealings In real ecetate 
I will certainly accord y ou the first 
“fie ——s the busl- 

. W. 























































ILLINOIS. 

September 16th I mailed 
you the balance of commission 
due you for selling my Illinois 






























this transaction, and wish to 
express my gratification that so 
little time elcpsed between the 
time I placed the property In 
your hands and the time the 
buyer arrived at the farm 













































Your letter received, enclosing 
check for one of my Kansas 
farms, sale of which you have 
just completed. I am pleased 





















N. ¥. 
--— 
MICHIGAN, 


T am in receipt to-day of your 
check and papers in fina! settle- 


Peekskill, 






















that your methods are straight- 
forward and show 
Ss = Manttn, Platte, Mich. 

















SOUTH DAKOTA. 
L ain in receipt to-day of your 
check in full settlement for my 
Brown Co., 8. D., farm which 
you have sold for me. Your 
ability to sel lat! ong range has 
been proven to my satisfaction 
Thanking you for the attention 
given my case, I remain, 
Davip Arwerrone 
























NEW My MEXICO 

1 have received deed and other 
pepers for the transfer of my 
sroperty in Messilla Park, New 
Mexico. 


To help us remember this warning, let 
us place a little red flag and motto in | 
our review frame, ‘‘ Wine is a mocker.”’ 
If father sees a red lantern in the 
street, and drives right on into a hole, 


If You Want to SELL, Fill Out, Cut Out, and Mail this Coupon to me to-day 


W. M. OSTRANDER 1903 
382 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Please send without cost to me, a plan for finding a cash buyer for my 


























I desire to compliment 
you upon the good and prompt 
service, and I gladly recommend 
your services to any one who 
wants to buy or sell. 




























































































: PF. W. Baanr, Scranton, Pa, 
whose fault is it? If the engineer does | Hayesville, Ohio —— 
ei tal — y wave P ; ; Your | r > 
not stop when he sees the red flag wave, COLORADO. OED, ID COIIINE Bi isis sit icdidicsctininns niniierinnonninunnntenaaiaa Goh ame tie band, 
what will happen? If people will not ores ye fe . Thanks. I really think you are 
notice God's warning, whose fault is it | m my building tote at : cad the bast and fabrest real 
if their lives are wrecked ? Sing to | BBBE with the way you hove Dandied MM correeeeeeeee in the town or cily of. ccvecocccosccossoooset ccteto mean I over dealt wit No 
_ . . >? ; a onest person can Bind fault with 
kindergarten tune, same as ‘‘ Snow : =o Sr woe Your rule governing the adver 
P raver ” sales. 1 again thank you. 


a and sale of lots and 
Cou nty of. W. T. fasmame, 
en 


,» Ala. 


and State of 


H. Me. Harr, 
Boz 227, Halifax, Nove Scotla 


IOWA. 
rove of your up-to-date 
ugh meth ode displayed 
conducting your business. 
The several farms which you 
have secured for my clients have 
ell proven satisfactory, and I 
shal! certainly call upon you for 
more properties from time to 
time as I find the buyers. 

L. T. Graves, 

Emmetsburg, Lowa. 


VIRGINIA. 

Thereby acknowledge receipt 
of your check, psymentin full 
for the Bedford UCo., Va., farm 


farms. 









** The best of drinks for children 

Is water, clear and bright. 

In every spring it bubbles 
And sparkles in the light ; 

It flows through greenest meadows, 
For thirsty flowers and trees, 

And birds and lambs and rabbits | 
Have all the drinks they please. 



























and which I desire to sell for $ i 
The plan is to be based upon ‘the Jollowing bricf description of the 


property 


NEBRASKA. 

















of which you have just completed. 
This, I hellere, is the last one of 
















H. J. Wrexoor, 


oouTs CAROLINA. 
The transfer of my property, 
made by you, was completed to 




















**So, if this clear, cool water 
Is best for birds and all, | 
It must be best for every one, 
; 

| 






















my entire satisfact! I thank 
you sold for me. My dealings N aA for the qoemet ond “fh 
with you have heen entirely sat- STF scosicsesecnccscaniadeidsiedeeiesthaeliialahalaeiacabedittiegh ieeleiphacinih leat laareetentiticimsinistaeiihdtiteaaeshidilialitaaiatiladineaae ieee tos. 
For big folks and for small. ce ey S eahaey oA 












for the sttentlon you have ac- 
corded me. 


Mre. 














Then sparkling water I will drink, 
And well and strong I’ll be, 

And every day I'll thank the Lord 
lor sending it to me.”’ 


Int. 



















Address 


E. B. Srevena, 
Baltimore, Md. 


MINNESOTA, 
T haveto thank you, as It wag 
through your ** Monthly List’* 
thet 1 found my bergain, and 
I will truly recommend you as 
the evfest and best real estate 
desier and agent in the United 
States. Frava G. Wiison, 
Cyrus, Minn. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
I have received in cash, my 
price, less your commission, in 
full payment for my Hellidsye 
burg property. Your services 
have been highly satisfactory in 
every way, and your promptness 
in finding a cash buyer isaub- 
stantialevidence of the superior 
ity of your methods. I earnestly 
recommend your services to any 
ove having real estate for sale. 
J. Guae Drrrixe, 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


WISCONSIN. 
seeeeneee T bave the pleasure of acknowl- 
ing your check for 91268.00, 
in settlement for the Jackson 
County, Wis, Iand, ale of 
which you have} ust completed. 
Your efforts have been entirely 
satisfactory to me, particularly 
ae the lend was only placed in 
your hands the latter part of 
February. Hevny Guirvern, 
Bhandaken, N. ¥. 


MARYLAND. 

I received your letter this 
morning, enclosing check for my 
Maryland farm, the sale of 
which you have just completed. 
I consider your method of ad. 
vertising and system of handling 
property furnishes the surest 
means of converting real estate 
into cash, which the present 
7 i hae en opp ity 
to enjoy. I thank you for your 
prom ptnese in this matter 

J. Bonws, 7 W. 08th Bt, 

New York City, N. ¥. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Your tetter notifying me of 
the sale of my Dorchester prop- 
erty through your office ie at 
hand. I must say you have 
handled the matter to my com- 
plete satisfaction. I have had 
cccccce my agents’ 





If You Want to BUY, Fill Out, Cut Out, and Mail this Coupon to me to-day 


M. OSTRANDER x 
382 North American Bldg., Philadelphia, 
With a view of buving, I desire information about properties which 
correspond approximately with the following specifications. 



















































PEORIA, 1903 
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The United Stales 
the world’s list of beer pr oducer e, and 
she is strde ing hard for the sublime 


glory of first place 
a | 
The Young Folks’ Class | 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


stands second in 







































Kind of Property Size 















Stale City or County or part of State preferred 
















The price must be between $ and $ 






























down, and the balance 











OHIO. 

T received the deed and papers 
to-day for the farm which you 
secured for me in exchange for 
my building lots. I wish to 
thank you for the attention you 
have civen thie matter. and from 
my experience can recommend 
you to any one wishing to find 
property or to — & one wishing 
to dispose of prop 










HE text for this lesson is a collec- 
tion of precepts. You can add to 
them others which make the same 

exhortation, and which will strengthen 
the effect of your counsel to your pupils | 
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Address 





it at once. 

to shu n intoxic ating drink. J. 0. Moss, Comm belage, Obie euvnononnapsesqnocenesbanssadecasesocccescococsnnesetenteecssesecosssoccosoossssasorescesesscoserecsncussnensasesseosaccenescecosecoesaeniee V. Hannm, Rochester, N. ¥. 

To prepare to teach this subject from 
the Bible point of view, you should ‘ 
tee gi cen Dy Be ag, OPIES of this issue will le received by many Sunday-school superintendents who have 
eac I 4 oO emperance unaer our 
estie*"ts tee Geiniiammetion af cles. not yet subscribed for The Sunday School Times. All such are asked to send for free 
ee: hoy ne ” 4 use specimen copies for distribution in their home schools as aid in forming a club of subscribers. 
» , >; (3) its references to it without . ° ° ° ° . : . 9 
either praise or blame, and (4) its com-| DUDscriptions received promptly can be made to include the first chapter of Dr. Goss’s 


(Continued on next page) serial story, so long as this edition lasts. 




































ANTHEMS — Mixed Voices 
CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 


11,170. Bethlehem. yo Solo. 12 
11,164. The Light of sapere ano 
and Alto Solos 16 
MARZO, EDUARDO 
11,162. O Little Town of Bethichem. 


Soprano Solo. 
MILLER, RUSSELL KING 
11,173. ‘Angels from the Realms of 
Glory. Altoand Tenor Solos .12 
ROGERS, JAMES H. 
11,174. Arise, Shine, for Thy Ligne 
Is w wt . a 12 
SCHNECKER, P. 
11,167. Shout, O Barth from Silence 
Waking. aapaasen Bass 





Solos . . 12 
SHACKLEY, FRE DERICK N. 
11,185. Thou Did’st Leave Thy 
Throne. (Carol-Anthem) 12 
SPENCE, WILLIAM R. 
11,183. Still Is the Night in Bethle- 
hem. Sop. and Bass Solos. .12 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co., Now York 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
















CAROLS (*Voices in Unison) 
CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 


11,169. *Blessed Morn -To 
11,168. *Prince of Peace . -10 
i ER, LOUIS R. 
,166. *The ~ oA a wd of the Lord 08 
NEVIN. GEORGE 
11,171. *Waken Christian Children 08 
SHACKLEY, FREDERICK N. 
11,184. Whil e Shepherds Watched 10 
SONGS 
BERWALD, W. 
{ High E>») “a 
The Birth of Christ. | Med.c (° 75 
DRESSLER, LOUIS R. 
The Angel’s Message. | High D } sie 
(With vote) { Low Bb} ° 19 
NORRIS, HOMER N 
The Blessed Birth. ; es D .60 
CANTATA 
MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
The Manger Throne. For Soli, 
Chorus, and Organ 50 


J. E. Ditson & Co., Philadelphia 









NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC| NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


and beautiful Sunday-school services 
Adam Geibel and R. Frank Leh- 
full of choice and 


Two new 
(and one of 1902) by 


man, sent anywhere for 10 cents; 


brilliant carols, choruses, etc.; $4 per roo, not prepaid 
Or for 30 cents we send 13 (¢ hristmas carols and 
anthems, with 211 other hymns, all contained in 


* Uplifted Voices,’ the famous Sunday-school hymn 


every detail; 
recitations, 
and charming. 


The Everlasting Light 


Brilliant in Effect. Easy to Learn. 
Four of the finest services ever issued. Complete in 

each containing choruses, duets, solos, 
exercises, etc. Music is new, unusual, 


Send 1r2c. in 


book by tl bove authors. Over 135,000 copies } - A 
pe so 7 oe poe came fan 3 > } The Star and Sceptre : stamps ro = 
For 25 cents, we send a new Christmas cantata for | That Wonderful Night = ; @ ~ Bee 
schools, by Adam Geibel and William H. Gardner, | , } 1 eee 
entitled ‘* Christmas at Rosemary Castle.” | The World’s Redeemer two, 
| 


Adam 


mailed 


wo new Christmas anthems for choirs by 
Geibel and P. A. Schnechezs, in octavo form, 


Geibel & Lehman, 1022 Arch St. Philadelphia. 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
CHRISTMAS, JOY-BELLS. New 


cise. By Hewitt and Post 5 cents 
MERRY ap inden TIME. New concert exer- 
cise arts ough and Fillmo re. 5 cents. 
SANTA cL AUS S’ GREETING. \ 
By Charles H. Gabriel 30 cents 
THE REAL SANTA CLAUS. 
Pounds and Fillmore. 30 cents. 
Write for special Christmas catalogue of new choir 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| Santa’s Surprise . 


concert exer- 





new cantata, 


By 


A new cantata. 


music, sacred solos, Santa Claus cantatas, concert 
exercises, Sunday-school books, et It is free 


THE FILLMORE BROS. CO. 
419 Elm St., Cine innati, O. 41 Bible House, New York. 








HRISTMAS 
SERVICES 


in stamps, with your 
will bring complete sample 
pa ket containing our five new ser- 
besides our Holiday catalogue 


TEN 
CENTS of Xmas cards, dainty calendars, hand- | 
some booklets, novel candy boxes, etc, | 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. | 


Echoes of Bethlehem| 


for Christmas. . The best 
recitations, etc, 


name and ad 


dress, 


vices, 


A delightful service 
writers have provided music, 
Price, 5 cents by mail. 

CANTATAS.—A_ number 


hand Sample, 


of tine 
mail, 2 


easy 
ones cents 


each. 


John J. Hood 


i 


on by 


Philadelphia: 1024 Arch St. 
Chicago: 52 Michigan Ave. | 


NOT DECIDE Wise 
CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


Until you have examined the ‘T.M. sam- 
ples. The four, postpaid, for 10 cents. 


v 150 Fifth Ave., New Vork 
108 Washington St.,Chicago. 


CHRISTMA 














SERVICES and Cantatas for the 


Sunday-school and Church Choir 

he Old Sweet Story—Glad Tidin ‘Two new 
conn tmaus services for the S Sparkling music to | 

cheery te xts Price, 55c. per doz.; $4.25 per hundred, 


postpaid. Send roc, for samples of our three best, 
including the above 

Cantatas—‘‘ (ue Erernat Crry.”’ by Charles H. 
Gabriel, a new Christmas cantata for choirs. Price, 


A Merry Curistmas, by Rosche, for 
wostpaid, zo Very fine Catalog rue 
describing 14 then choir and S. S. cantatas FREE, 
Tur Cuvren Crom for November contains Christ- 
mas anthems, quartettes, . P rice, Toc. per copy 


Geo. F. Rosche & Co. ‘ ee Mi William Se 


postpaid, gor 


the S.S. Price, J 


hicag 


New v 


BIBLE STUDY COURSE 


At home by mail. This book, *‘ Home 
| STUDY; Bible Study,’’ free if you enrol now. 
Terms easy or free catalog wr 


Cc. J. BURTON, President Lowa Chris- | | 






tian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


Something new. A 48 page book, containing a 
large variety of recitations, exercises, drills, etc., 
suitable for all schools. P repared for use by scholars 


of allages. 25 cents the copy. 


Cantatas (Christmas) for Children 

The Real Santa Claus (new) . . 25 cents the copy, 
Old-Fashioned Santa Claus . . 25 a 
es, for the asking, of the best 
song books, The Service of 
fe: of Christian Service (S15 the 
hundred, bound a) voards). It costs nothing to exam- 
ine these books. We pay postage. 


HALL-MAGCK co., PUBLISHERS 


1018-1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Returnable Sam 
of all Sunday-schoo 
Praise; also, Son 


























THE 
REAL 
SANTA CLAUS 


A new Christmas Cantata for Children 
by J. LINCOLN HALL, introducing 
choruses of footbail boys, cooks, para- 
sol girls, etc. 

The cuckoo clock and the 
did, Professor Bigwig, etc. 
25c. the copy. 


HALL SMACK SOMPANY 
PUBL ERS 


things it 





1018-1020 rey St., Phila- 
delphia ; 156 sth Ave., 
Yew York. 








Christmas! 


Are you going to haveaS. S. entertainment? We have 
exercises, candy bricks, brick paper, decorative 
banners and stars, snow and tinsel for tre imitation 
Christmas green, snow-storm machine, fairy wings, 
wigs and beards for Santa Claus, masks, and every 
thing for entertainments. Send for free catal 


J.& P. B. MYERS, 85 . 85 John Street, New ‘York. 


bells 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES & CANTATAS 


all different, soc.; 6 for 25c.; or a com e 

all onthe market for roc., to be returned t 
days with an order for at least $1.00 worth 
Our New Catalog of Supplies and Holiday Goods 
will be sent you, as soon as ready, for five cents to 
cover postage. It is more complete than any other 
pub lished. You can order from us, at regular prices, 

anything from any house for the Sunday-school and 
the church,”’ as our motto expresses it 

20TH CENTURY ¢! S. BUREAU 
Dept. 3. Paterson, N. J. 


THE CHILDREN’S 
MESSIAH 


A Christmas entertainment compiled by Miss Mari R 
Hofer, with stereopticon pictures, story of the Christ 
Child, and the excellence of its music is destined to 
become as standard as Handel’s Messiah. Price of 
the book of music, 20 cents. Send for circular giving 
full description 


Clayton F. Summy Co. 


ee Sweet Spirit, Keep Me.”’ 


By mail, 2e5c. Aaron Howell, Camden, 


us in ro 


Chicago, Ill., 
Publishers. 


Sheet sacred solo 
N. J. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
mendation of it. Examples of the first 
class of texts are the passages selected 
for this lesson, Belshazzar’s feast (Dan. | 


5), Isaiah’s warning (Isa. 5: 11, 12), and | 
Habakkuk’s curse (Hab, 2: 15). Of the | 
second are the prohibition to priests 


when on duty (Lev. 10: 9), and to per- 
sons under special vows (Num. 6: 1-5), 
the instructions to deacons (1 Tim. 3: 
8), and toaged women (Titus 2:3). Of 
the third class are entertainments and 
feasts, such as Melchizedek gave to 


2 


Abraham (Gen. 14 : 18), Joseph to his 
brethren (Gen. 43 : 34), David at his | 
coronation (1 Chron. 12 : 38-40). Of the 


last class are the religious uses of wine | 
(Exod. 29 :-40; Num. 15:5, 10; Matt. 
26 : 26-29), its mention as a good gift 
from God (Gen. 49: 11; Judg. 9: 13; 
Psa, 104 : 15), its use commended (Eccl. 
9:7; Isa. 62: 9), and the habit of Jesus | 


de 
as contrasted with that of John (Luke 
7 : 33-35). ‘Turn to your concordance at 
the words ‘‘wine,” ‘strong drink,” 
‘‘drunkenness,"” and with the aid of 
your reference Bible you can easily 
classify all the passages on this subject, 
and you ought to know them in order to 
teach it intelligently. 

The Book of Proverbs was compiled 
more than two thousand years ago, and 
is a collection of sayings already old- 
Show your pupils that the evils of drink. 
ing have existed as long as the history 
of mankind, and are not to be eradicated 
by any one campaign, or by any one 
method, or by any one class of people. 
The roots of these evils reach down into 
the depths of human nature as far as 
those of any sin. Intemperance must 
be fought against as other sins are, 
unrelaxing self-restraint and the exam- 
ple of holy living. The verses chosen 
tor the lesson are to be applied to teach 
the sin of using intoxicating liquor and 
the duty of avoiding it. Have your 
pupils, therefore, commit them to mem- 
ory, and attach to each passage a prac- 
tical truth. 

I. 
Drinker (Prov. 20: 1). He thinks he is 
getting strength, when he is bringing 
himself to weakness and shame. Ex- 
plain that from the earliest times the 
Bible has declared drunkenness to be a 


disgrace and a curse. It has shown 
that good men, fortified by years of 


faithful service to God, have fallen into 
this sin (Gen. 9: 20, 21). It has shown 
that drunkenness will bring ruin on the 
most favored nation (Isa. 28 2, 3). 
Christ warned his disciples against it 
(Luke 21 : 34), and his apostles declared 


that all drunkards are excluded from 
his kingdom (1 Cor. 6: 10), They for- 
bade Christians even to eat with a 


drunkard (1 Cor. 5: 11). 

2. Drunkenness and Gluttony Unfit a 
Man for Business (Prov. 23 21). 
When Dr. Lorenz, the famous Austrian 
surgeon, was given a banquet on his re- 
cent visit to this country, he declined to 
take wine, and when asked why, he 
said: ‘‘I cannot say that 1 am a tem- 
perance agitator, but I am a surgeon. 
My success depends upon my brain be- 


20, 


by | 


Wine and Strong Drink Deceive the | 


( 





NOVEMBER 7, 1903 
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VOCALION 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 





HE VOCALION method of 

tone production is radi- 

cally different from that of all 
others. 

The Vocalion is distinctive 
in the exquisite quality of its 
tone. 

It endorsed leading 
organists throughout the coun- 
try, and meets the demand, at 
moderate expense, of critical 
musicians. 


is by 


FRIC ES, 
$275 to $3,000 


The Vocalion Organ Co. 
74 Jackson St., Worcester, Mass. 





ing clear, my muscles firm, and my 
nerves steady. No one can take alco- | 
holic liquors without blunting these phy- 
sical powers, which I must keep always 
on edge. As a surgeon, I must not 
drink.”” Mr. Edison, the great inventor, 
gave a similar reason for not drinking. 


Remind your pupils that most railroad 
and other large business corporations 
have rules that they will not employ 
men who drink. It is generally ad- 
mitted that it is not safe to entrust diffi- 
cult or delicate work to one who drinks 
even in moderation. 

3. Drunkenness Destroys Character 
Insidiously, while it Gratifies the Appe- 
tite (Prov. 23: 31, 32). A drinking peo- 
ple resent interference with their habits. 
They say, Is not what a man eats and 
drinks his own business? Show that 
strong drink kindles men's passions, 
confuses their intellects, and, up to the 
point where their disgrace becomes 
manifest, inflames their pride. ‘ Go 
preach to babies,” said the rulers of 
Israel to their prophet (Isa. 28 : 9, 10). 
Yet no one denies that undue use of 
intoxicants produces enfeebled bodies, 
with disordered functions, and an appe- 

i tite which is itself a disease. 











Important to 
Librarians 


Before purchasing any books 
for your Sunday-school library, 
it will pay you to investigate 
the opportunity which we offer 
at a slight cost. 

We carry in stock all the new 
books, and in addition we are 
the selling agents of all the sur- 
plus books of 


The Booklovers Library 


and can give some big bargains, 
Send four cents in stamps 
for our catalogue. 


The Philadelphia Bookstore Co. 
1516 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Brown’s S Famous Pictures 


yroductions of famous 


—_ te] 
and 


paintings by old 
N “modern masters. 
»> subjects in 


Black and White 
or Sepia. 
Size, 548. 


\ one CENT 
y {zo a $1. 00 
arge Platino- 
prints and Car- 
vonprints, 3 cts. 
each, 
Our new 48-page 
catalogue with 
,000 illustrations 
y and two sample pic- 
4 tures for two-cent 
stamp. Geo. P. Brown 
& Co., Beverly, Mass. 

















Teachers’ Edition 
of the American Standard 


Revised Bible 


‘contains in addition to the text 
edited by the American Revis- 
ion Committee, The Concise 
Bible Dictionary with numer- 
ous illustrations, an entirely 
New Combined Concordance 
to the American Standard edi- 
tion, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 
Beautifully bound in vari- 
ous styles, $2.25 to $9.00 
For sale by all leading book- 
: sellers or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Send for catalogue te 
Thomas Nelson & Sons Fuisisbere 
37-41 E. 18th St., w Yor 











It trans-! jWhen ans wering advertisements mention this paper. 





































LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 22 


mits weakened minds by inheritance. 
A Massachusetts expert on diseases of 
the brain testifies that about one-half of 
all the idiots he has examined were the 
children of intemperate parents. It is 
said on good authority that every year 
the use of alcohol as a beverage results 
in bringing two hundred thousand little 
children into vagabondage and wretched- 
ness,—a pitiful multitude, enshrouded 
in sorrow from birth, hurt almost beyond 
help before they draw their first breath. 
So cruel is every father who is a 
drunkard. 

4. How Can we Avoid the Evils of 
Drunkenness? Show your pupils that 
no one becomes a drunkard until he is 
mastered by an appetite which he culti- 
vates. Whoever lets alcohol alone is 
safe from drunkenness, or front leading 
others to drink. Explain that the liquor 
traffic is a vast organized power for evil 
in our country. The saloon is acknowl- 
edged to be a chief cause of poverty, 
crime, the debasement of society. It 
everywhere is the foe of the Christian 
church, and hinders what the church 
seeks to do to uplift mankind. Show 
that the saloon can be overcome only by 
those who have nothing to do with that 
by which the saloon lives, who give by 
example and word and action all the 
weight of their influence against it. 

Boston, 


“ 


A careful following up of the mur- 
ders reported in the United States dur- 
ing four months showed 301 due directly 
to drink,—more than all who perished 
in the terrible floods of this year 1903. 


ie 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Sages on Drunkenness 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Prov. 20, 
23, passim), 


[For each member of the Bible Class.] 


The proverbs of the Bible belong toa 
class of literature known among the 
Hebrews by the technical name of ‘‘ wis- 
dom.” The term as used in the Bible is 
not quite the equivalent of ‘‘ specula- 
tive philosophy,” nor just the same as 
‘* practical philosophy;” it has some- 
thing in common with each. In pithy 
phrases, aptly turned, the ‘‘ wise men” 





of the nation were fond of expressing 
ir shrewd conclusions regarding life | 
and conduct. They were equally ready 
to discuss the profounder problems of 
the moral universe, such as are consid- 
ered in the book of Job or Ecclesiastes. 

This class of people was highly re- | 
spected among the Israelites. In the 
history of 2 Samuel, which we have been 
considering, they are twice mentioned 
(2Sam. 14 : 2-20; 20: 16-22). The method 
followed by the prophet Nathan in in- 
ducing David to convict himself was an- 
alogous to their own. The ‘‘ wise men” 
or ‘‘wise women” were characterized 
by cleverness, sagacity, and common 
sense. 

Solomon was atypical man of wisdom. 
He was shrewd, ingenious, a good judge 
of character, and happy in the expres- 
sion of pithy proverbs. The proverbial 
sayings in chapters 10: 1 to 22: 16 and 
25 to 29 are directly attributed to him, 
but their minute study shows that this 
must be understood in a general sense. 
He assuredly, by example and influence, 
gave a great ‘impulse to the practice of 
making proverbs, contributing not a 
few of those which came down to pos- 
terity under his name, but it is not 
likely that he was the only proverb- 
maker of his day or of this collection. 

A proverbialist was interested in life as 
he saw it. Through his wholesome, 
terse formulations of sound judgment 
regarding character, duty, and conduct, 
he impressed upon men a sensible view 
of the world, and of each man's relation 
to it. He was a practical man, not an 
idealist. 

This is seen in the proverbs relating 
to drunkenness, which our lesson con- 
siders. They 
‘*Take note of the certain results of | 
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“Nine-Year-Old” 
Earning His College Course 





to the publishers: 


— go ahead.’ 


both bought copies. 


who makes money each week by selling THE 


EWIS FRICKE is a nine-year-old Indiana boy 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


He recently wrote 


‘There are three big concerns 
here employing thousands of people. 
superintendent of the largest one and asked whether 
he ever let boys sell things there. 
told him I was sorry, and asked him to take a copy 
with my compliments. 
and asked him how he liked it. 
guess you can leave it here each week.’ 
said, ‘1 am working for a prize; don’t you think you 
can let me go through the works at the noon hour?’ 
He said, ‘ Well, I guess it is a good thing for the men 
I got more than 50 regular customers. 
Then I went to the next place and by working the 
same plan got 40 more. 

‘* At the third place the gentleman looked at THE 
Post and said, in a sort of ‘ chesty’ way, ‘I am not 
sure that this is the highest form of literature.’ I 
said: ‘I am not, either, but I guess it’s a héap better 
than anything published in this vicinity.’ 
gentleman who was there laughed very loud, and 


I went to the 
He said,‘ No.’ I 
The next week I went back 


He said, ‘ Bully! I 
Then I 


Another 


The next week he introduced 


me to the head of one of the departments as ‘ Mr. 
Fricke, the personal 
Franklin,’ and told him to help me along, and I got 
another lot of customers. 

‘‘] expect to get through the High School when I 
am sixteen, and 1am going to earn enough money 
through this plan to go to college. 


representative of Benjamin 


I have already 


got quite a lot saved up.”’ 


ANY BOY willing to do a few hours’ work on Fridays and Satur- 


days can earn money by this plan. 


each week. 


Some make $15.00 a week. 


More than 6000 boys do so 
You can start at once. 


If you will try it write and we will send next week’s supply of ten copies without charge, to be sold for 
five cents each, and everything necessary to start at once, including a booklet showing photographs and 
describing methods of our most successful boy agents. 


$300.00 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES NEXT MONTH AMONG 
OUR BOYS JUST AS AN EXTRA INCENTIVE. 





484 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Paris Exposition, 1900 
Highest Award 


xfor 


Reference Teachers’ Concordance 


Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper 


RECENTLY ISSUED 


Minion 8vo and Long Primer 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 





OXFORD 


Superb Large Type Editions. 





Reference-Concordance-Teachers 











The Grand Prize for 
Bookbinding and 
Oxford India Paper 


Bibles 





BIBLES 





For sale by all booksellers. 


Oxford University Press 


American Branch 
91 and 93 Fifth 


Send for catalogue. 


Avenue, New York City. 











DON'T 


decide on the new hymn book for 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S SONGS OF PRAISE 


Returnable copies for examination mailed free. 


TH 


our Sunda 
School until you have seen Zither ’ 


A 
or GEMS OF SONG, 


Both new, and 25 cents cach. 





E BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicage. 


rrect styles and sizes. Order filled day received. Booklet 


‘Cerd 
fermel cards We hay 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & 


VISITING 
CARDS ii 


peid 35 
Style" Free! Alsob ? ‘ f#and fre 
@ cuts of embleme for all societies. 


ENG CO., DEPT. 55, ST LOUIS. MO 





Pointer For Teachers 


Send your address and number of Schclars in 
our class, and a copy for each will be sent you 

FREE of the LEADING primary Sunday Schoo! Paper 
rinted ENTIRELY IN COLORS. Lessons illustrated 
N COLORS by epecial artiste. Address 


Little Folks Paper, Dept. A, Albany, N.Y. 








| |volume, of 


The Bible 
for Children 


A new and careful arrange-| 
ment of the Bible by a mother, | 
who has kept in mind the! 
beauty and simplicity of the 
Bible story, and omitted only 
such parts as a careful parent! 
skips when reading to chil-| 
dren. It isa beautiful | 
500 pages, | Highly recommended by 
inted intwo colors, | Rev. Josiah Strong 
illustrated from the | F. N. Peloubet 
Old Masters. $3.00. | Frances &. Clark 
Send for circulars | Bx-Pres. Gilman 
with testimonials of | Clara Barton 
eminent divines. 














And many others 








The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 


OXFORD MAPS 
By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


These maps cover all Biblical 








Palestine Geography, and are accepted 
: authority, containing all re- 

Western Asia , cent discoveries. The map of 
Egypt and Sinai Palestine is essential for the 
St. Paul’ coming lessons. Special terms 
¥ ul $s to Sabbath-schools for these 
Travels maps; also for the four maps 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxtord, Ohle, 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE BIBLE 


SCHOOL. Cosaaependanee and lecture-study de 
partments. Send for circular. Marion Steven- 
son, Principal, 4 Irving Park, Chicago, Ill. 








The Four=Track News 





HOLMAN unear BIBLE 


are severely practical. | _ 








‘The best arrangement of 
the Authorized and Re- 
vised Versions. Strong} 


gaiored by Ciereyaad JY Edition now ready 


An Illustrated Magazine of Travel. 50 cents a year; 5 cents a copy. 
Address G. H. Daniels, Publisher, 7 East 42d Street, New York. 


An appropriate holiday 

present. Send for descrip- 

tive price-list 

A. J. HOLMAN & CO. 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


INDIA PAPER #2. 


























































































1904 Fairy Calendar Free! 


Fairbank's Fairy Calendar has already taken its¥ 
place at the head of the annual artistic creations, and 
we honestly believe that this year's calendar far 
surpasses all our previous productions. 
It consists of seven (7) sheets, size 10 x 12%, free from all advertising, the first 
sheet bearing the year's calendar and the other six composed of beautiful female 
heads (which are shown above) around each being a frame effect in imitation of burnt & 
leather, with borders and decorations in L’Art Nouveau (The New Art), the latest French 
treatment in decoration, which is now all the vogue. The drawings by C. Ward Traver, an \@ 
rtist of national repute, are reproduced lithographically in twelve colors, and each is fitted with 
i Calendars of far less beauty and artistic merit retail readily for $1.00 or $1.50. & 
We will send you this beautiful Fairy Calendar which is 
NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
on receipt of ten oval Box Fronts from Fairy Soap, or, if you prefer, for 25c. in stamps, 
Fairy Soap, the Oval cake, is the purest and finest piece of white soap in the world; 
it sells for 5c., each cake wrapped and packed in a separate carton. Be sure to give full 
name and address. 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, Department 189, Chicago 
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Those Boys’ and Girls’ Classes 


HERE’S a new man come into the field of Sunday-school work and Sun- 
day-school success. To many his name is not new, for a book he has 
written, and a paper he edits, have already given him an appreciative 

audience throughout this country. He is proving in his own Sunday-school 
that it is possible to get a class of twenty-five healthy, restless American bays 
as much interested in studying the Life of Christ as they are in the football 
scores. And his methods with boys will apply equally well with girls. -These 
new methods of this skilled teacher, rigorously tested in actual class work, and 
easily usable by the teacher of any class of boys or girls, are going to be de- 
scribed in The Sunday School Times every week during the first six months 
of 1904 by théir originator, 


William Byron Forbush 


When you remember that the International Lessons for the first six months 
of 1904 are on the Life of Christ, you will see the distinctive value of this an- 
nouncement to shat class of yours,—or, if not yours, to many a class in your 
school. Probably never before has a lesson help been offered to the public 
made up from the actual teaching, in a real class, of the lessons treated. This 
autumn Dr. Forbush is teaching the Life of Christ to his class of sixteen-year- 
old boys. Next year you will have the benefit of this work of his on the lessons 
you will have to teach. Doesn’t it make you eager for them? An article in 
an early issue of the Times, written by the Managing Editor, will tell more 
about Dr. Forbush’s methods. For many a puzzled teacher the editors are 
confident that this new lesson help 


Will Solve the Problem 
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(Continued from preceding page) | 
habitual intemperance,” they say, ‘‘ and 
be warned.”” It deprives one of judg- | 
ment (Prov. 20: 1); it stimulates the 
beastly side of one’s nature (23: 20); 
makes a man poor and torpid (23 : 21); 

causes him to lose all control of himself; 
gets him down to the brute level, and | 
makes it impossible for him to see things 
as they are (23 : 29-35). 

The religious value of this point of 
view appears in the warning that a true 
relationship to God or man is impossible 
to the sot. 





II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

Note by the Editor.— Professor Sanders has pre- 
pared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on these 
Old Testament studies, and containing also practical 
suggestions on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 
While only the Bible and The Sunday School Times 
are necessary to follow these Senior Bible Class out- 
lines, the advantage of a judicious reading in a few 
carefully selected books bearing on the passages under 
study can hardly be overestimated. ‘The leaflet will 
be sent for a two-cent stamp by the Publishers, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Professor Toy’s commentary on Proy- 
erbs in the International series is the | 
most complete availabie help for the 
student of Proverbs. Kent's ‘* Wise 
Men of Israel” gives a valuable classifi- 
cation. Kent, ‘‘ The United Kingdom "’ 
($152); Wade, ‘‘Old Testament His- 
tory’ (19, 311); and Stanley, ‘‘ History 
of the Jewish Church " (Lecture 28), are 
worth noting. 





III. QuEsTions FOR StTupy AND Discus- 
SION, | 

{To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- | 
ful consideration, to members of the elass.] | 

1. /srael’s ‘* Men of Wisdom.” (1.) 
What was their part in the Israelitish 
communities ? (2.) Contrast them with 
prophets or priests. 

2. The Wisdom Literature. (3.) What 
two other books of the Old Testament 
belong to this class of literature? (4.) 
Is the so-called Book of Proverbs actu- 
ally a book? If not, what should it be 
called ? 

3. Solomon as a ‘‘Wise Man.” (5.) 
What sort of wisdom does 1 Rings 4: 
29-34 imply? Was it the highest kind 
of wisdom ? 

4. The Proverbs. (6.) What propor- 
tion of the whole book goes under Solo- 
mon’s hame? (7.) Why are good prov- 
erbs of such great value ? (8.) How do 
these compare with the similar literature 

| of ancient or modern nations ? 


5. Those about Drunkenness. (9.) 
On what grounds do they oppose drunk- 


enness as a sin or as a bad habit? (10.) 
What is the religious value of such an 
attitude ? 
IV. Some Leapinc THovucuts. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. | 

A teacher who tells plain truths in 
direct fashion, like the proverb writer, is 
often the preacher of an inspiring ser- 
mon. 

The man who has lost command of 


ing any one else. 
| YALE UNIVERSITY. 
| “ 
| In England 25 persons died of hy- 
| drophobia during the same period that 


756 died of delir tumtremens. N.B.— 
The dogs were shot. 


| a 
Recent Discoveries at the 
Biblical Gezer 


(Continued from page 575) 


be for our knowledge of ancient Canaan- 
ite temples, for the present its details 
must remain an unsolved puzzle. The 
stratum of earth underlying the floor of | 
the temple area contained many large jars | 
with the remains of infants, generally 
accompanied by two or three smaller 
_vessels, evidently victims, and probably 
| first-born children, sacrificed by their 
parents soon after their birth, Other 
| infants’ bones were found to have been 


oe under or in ordinary house walls. | 


In connection with similar discoveries 

made by Professor Sellin at Taanach, | 
above referred to, they seem to be con- | 
clusive proof for the theory that human 
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BREAKFAST \ 


CORN STARCH TALK 


By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 


The breakfast which suits the average 
person need not be a hearty meal, but 
certain clements must be furnished te 
satisfy the appetite and prepare us for the 
day’s labor. Heavy meats are neither 
required nor as arule relished, but starch 
in some form must be used to give us 
energy and force. Many ofthe cereals in 
the market fail to do this, partly from 
their inferior properties and partly from 
insufficient cooking. Unless a cereal be 
very thoroughly cooked it is worse than 
none and we might better procure our 
starch in a more digestible form. 

Nine people out of ten would prefer a 
crisp and delicate muffin to any prepared 
food. 

A muffin made with Kingsford’s Os- 
wego Corn Starch will be light and tend- 
er, witha fine crustand soft center. For 
sake of variety fruit may be added to the 
batter and the receipt given here will 
furnish muffins enjoyed alike by young 
and old. 

DATE MUFFINS 

Add two well beaten yolks of eggs 
to two rounding tablespoons of butter 
creamed with two of sugar. Sift onecup 
of flour and half a cup of Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch with two teaspoons 
of baking powder and a little salt. Add 
this alternately with a scant cup of milk, 
beat well and stir in three quarters of a 
cup of dates cut into small pieces. Mix 
in gently the stiff whites of two eggs and 
bake in a moderately hot oven. 





himself cannot be used of God for guid- | 


(CORN 68TARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED.) 





‘Manager Wanted 


Income, $2,000 to $15,000 per annum, according to 
territory. Our firm has grown to such magnitude 
that we now need a competent resident-manager in 
every county in the United States. In associating 
——— with us you are entering the employ of the 
argest, most prominent, and wealthiest concern of 
its kind in the United States, a firm whose references 
include National Banks and Commercial Agencies. 
| The man we want as manager must qualify in ac- 
cordance with our requirements ; he must be a man 
of the highest character, able to furnish the best of 
references, and bond if necessary ; must be thoroughly 
in earnest, energetic, and a success in his present 
occupation. Special arrangements can be made by 
which our work can be done in connection with the 
applicant's occupation, thus opening up an oppor- 
tunity to lawyers, physicians, clergymen, and persons 
now holding other positions. Address application to 


“ EARNEST,” Box 1816, New York City. 

















Saves money. Big rofit 
hig for others. 
warge press = book, 


y Own Large pre $18. Full 
- pp Rd instruction sent for use. 
$3" ste: Write for catalogue 

ee presses, type, etc, to fac- 
pd The Press $Co., Meriden,Conn. 


| Sunday-School Record. | Price, $1.00 


From your bookseller or direct, and catalog. J. H. 
Tomlinson, Pub., 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago, Hl. 
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Choicest gas- burners, using - elliptic globes without 
mantles. Sample free. 20 2-ct. stamps cover box, ship- 
ping, postage. Mantleless gasoline lamps. Superior 
mantle lamps. Moregy, Lagrange, lll. Agents wanted. 
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sacrifices were offered at the foundation | 
of the building (comp. 1 Kings 16 : 34). 
In conclusion we may mention that in 
a small chamber in the sixth stratum 
within the temple area, therefore belong- 
ing to the later Jewish period, a large 
quantity of lamps and other terra-cotta 
vessels was unearthed, and together with 
them a small, rude, bronze statue. The 
latter represents an undraped female 
with two ram-like horns, in whom we | 
have to recognize the Ashtaroth Qarnaim, 
or ‘‘the two-horned Astarte.’’ It is the | 
first clear picture of the well-known 
deity, who is also represented on a num- | 
ber of less distinct terra-cottas from the | 


THE 
DOCTOR 
o 


SPOTLESS 
TOWN 





same excavations. 


Significance of the Gezer Explorations 
The exploration of the mound of 
Gezer has been the most satisfactory thus | 
far undertaken in Palestine. It has shed 
|a flood of new light upon a period of 
which we knew but little outside the in- | 
formation derived from the Old Testa- 
ment and the cuneiform letters of Tell | 
el-Amarna. But there are still many | 
more problems awaiting their final solu- 
tion. What was, for example, the sig- 
nificance of those mysterious lamp and 
bowl deposits under house walls so com- 
monly met with in the strata of the 
fourth and fifth cities which we ascribed 
to the Israelite population? They also 
| occur in other Palestinian ruins, and 
| doubtless are closely connected with cer- 
tain religious rites on which the Hebrew 
Scriptures are silent. The essence of 
the rite seems to be the deposition of one 
or two lamps, accompanied by fine sand 
or dry earth, and enclosed in two to four 
bowls. We are involuntarily reminded 
of the inscribed Hebrew and Mandean 
bowls of the seventh to ninth post- 
Christian centuries, so frequently found 
upside down, or with their insides facing, 
fastened together, in the Jewish strata of | 
the Babylonian ruins. Sometimes an 
| inscribed skull or egg, offered as a sacri- 
| fice to the demons adjured by the spiral 
inscription on the inner surface of the 

, . vase, or in a rude manner depicted 
PA Sat samen he Saat hae | there, is found below the Babylonian 
published in ‘‘ The Little Pilgrim'’ with ac- bowls (comp. my ‘‘ Explorations in Bible | 
companying picture cards. 5 cents per quarter. | Lands during the Nineteenth Century,”’ 
yom free. aad | pp. 447 ef seg.). 
Ww text-boo adv asses, - , 
ded Tae Gostss af the Winds in connention |. she, Teralts already obtained in the} 
with their Place in History, by Prof. H. T, | enches of the ruins of Gezer amply | 
Fowler of Brown University. 50 cents. repay the work and money spent by the 
Exchangeable Libraries for Sunday-schools | Palestine Exploration Fund in their 
give a school the reading of three times as many | methodical excavation. 
books as the same money would buy. $1.50 — ~ —— 
and $2.50 per month, no advance fee. 


Our Catalogues tell all about these things. A Food Rescue 
Will you have them ? What a Physician's Wife Found Out 
The Pilgrim Press, Boston New York 


This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
gether. If a housewife wants the 
Doctor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 


VERY- UNDAY- 
THING FOR SCHOOLS 


The Pilgrim lesson Helps, including the 
new Textless Quarterlies, 


The Wellspring, Visitor, and Mayflower. 
Our attractive Sunday-school papers. 


The Bible Study and all other Lesson Helps | 
at publishers’ prices. 























Chicago The wife of a well-known physician oT 
Oakland, Cal., was brought back to health and | 
strength by food alone at a time when she had | 
prepared to die. 

She says of her experience: ‘‘I am the wife 
of a physician, and have suffered from catarrh | 
of the stomach more than ten years, during 
which time I suffered untold agonies of mind 
and body, for I could not eat solid food, and 
even liquid foods gave me great distress. 

‘‘I was brought at last to confront the crisis 
of my life. I actually made ready for my 


THE BUSINESS END 





ofA SUNDAY SCHOOL 


This is the title of an instructive little 
k we send free to show the way to Sun- 
day School improvement. It is brim full 
et lans and ideas that help wonderfully 
unday School development. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK. 


It contains 72 pages of bright, helpful, 
up-to-date. practical suggestions and illus- 





aw ed SENT PRES AL pelpe and departure from friends and husband, for 1| 
PREPAID. Wri expected to die. When in that state I was 





HAMMOND | PUB.CO. 


DEPARTMENT 29 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


te 


Card System size" 
Sunday-School Records 


ee postal-card request for 
let and samples to 


Morris Publ shing Co., Belding, Mich. 
Get the Nichols Combination Sunday-School 


lass-book for 1904 
Also SECRETARIES’ RECORD. Both results of 
Rinctucal experience. Write for particulars. S, W. 
ICHOLS, (new address) 1107 Wells Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


induced to try Grape-Nuts, and the wonderful 
effects of this food prove completely that all my 
trouble was due to improper feeding. 

‘‘] began to improve immediately, and my 
weight increased until I have gained 20 pounds 
since I began’the use of Grape-Nuts, while my 
| stomach is as sound and well as ever it was, 
and my husband gives all the credit for my 
wonderful recovery to Grape-Nuts. I have 
no set time for eating Grape-N uts, but just feast 
on it whenever I please. 














I wish I might tell 
my sisters everywhere of the marvelous health 
and strength-giving, flesh-building elements of | 
| Grape-Nuts."" Name given by Postum Co., 


3attle Creek, Mich. 
Look in each package for a copy of the} 
famous little book, * 


| 
The Road to Wellville.”” | 








| bly the opinion of most opponents of the 


| small library. 
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to be hoped that the work so propitiously ! 
inaugurated will be carried to a success- 
ful end, and also help to untangle the | 
problem just indicated, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 

IMPERIAL OTTOMAN MuSEvM. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS 





The Encyclopedia Biblica 
Brought to Completion 


ITH this volume the remarkable 
Encyclopedia Biblioa! is com- 
pleted. If anyone should assert 

that it p. the most elaborate and painstak- 
ing and consistent product which the 
so-called Modern View of the Bible and 
theology has yet achieved, perhaps he 
would not be far from the truth. At 
least this is the opinion of the scholars of 
the Modern View who are represented in 
its staff of contributors, and it is proba- 


Modern View. On the contrary, the 
encyclopedia is being severely criticised 
by those defenders of the Modern View 
who are not willing utterly to break with 
historical Christianity, and the criticism 


is in some cases marked by both indigna- | 


tion and ridicule. 

We shall best appreciate the work by 
examining a fewspecimens. One opens 
the volume, absolutely at random, and 
his eye may fall on the article ‘‘ Syne- 
drium,”’—that is, sanhedrin. The article 
covers a little less than four columns, 
more than one-third of it in fine print. 
It is elaborate, with ten footnotes, and 
references to enough books to form a 
The first quarter of the 


‘lower prices 


article is a rather scrappy compendium | 
of information concerning the sanhedrin; | 


| the remaining three-fourths treat of the 


New Testament mention of the institu- | 


tion, the treatment being mainly an 
argument to prove the falsity of the gos- 


| pel accounts of the trial of Jesus, whether 











14 A dentifrice in every way worthy x 
(4 of its great mission. Price, 25c. 


Lima ee he ee 


B. & B. 


choice dry goods 





by mail 
larger assortments 


One of the potent features of this Mail 
Order business is—Large Assortments—and 
of the very newest and most fashionable 
goods demanded by American women, 

Immense amount of floor space has just 


| been added—and never have we been so 
| thoroughly prepared to sell you exactly 


before the Jewish authorities or before | 


Pilate, One is at a loss which to dis- 
approve most strongly, the worthless- 


ness of the article, or its prejudiced | 


attack on the Gospels, 

One turns back to ‘‘ Synagogue,” and 
he finds something very much better. It 
displays equally wide reading with the 
other, and more careful scholarship. In 
an unpretentious but effective way it 
presents the information that one needs 
concerning the matter in hand. The 
New Testament mentions of the syna- 
gogue are woven into the article, and 


It i is | aay constitute a valuable part of it. Our 


generation would be fortunate if we 
possessed a biblical encyclopedia which 
was throughout of as good quality as 
this article. 

One turns forward to ‘‘ Syria,” and he 
finds a valuable article, illustrated with 
| maps, and rich in the information that 
| has been gathered by Egyptian, Hittite, 
and Mesopotamian exploration. 

One turns to ‘‘ Romans,” 
told that there is nothing of Paul in the 
book, that it is not an epistle,. that it was 


what you want or ought to have. 

Our Small-Profit prices—which ere on 
every dollar’s worth of goods that goes out 
of the house—afford people opportunities to 
save money not to be met elsewhere in these 


' United States—opportunities that afford peo- 


ple in the rural districts exceptional advan- 
tages. 

Gives them every facility that people liv- 
ing in the large cities have—and at lower 
prices—especially since Rural Free Delivery 
is so extensively established. 

We’re glad to send samples—and send 
more than you ever get elsewhere. 

50 to §6 inch Scotch Tweeds—plain mixes, 
herringbone, and overplaid effects—of such 
superior quality and style as to be remark- 
able money’s worth for the price, $1.00 a 
yard. 

41 inch silk and wool Crepes—14 different 
shades, 75c.—imported, 

New Black Goods—all textures—Voiles, 
to Zibelines and Broadcloths — including 


| many Novelties, 75c. to $3.50 a yard. 


and he is |! 
| saving chances, 


not written for Komans, that it misrep- | 


| resents Paulin saying that he held the 


doctrine of justification by faith. We 
are told that the book was written, 
probably by a Greek, fifty years or more 
after Paul's death, being pieced together 
out of earlier writings in order to make 
a lesson book to be read in the churches. 

In fine, this encyclopedia is through- 
out devoted to the inculcation of the 
opinion that the accounts of the history 
of the religion of Israel, and of the be- | 
ginnings of Christianity, as given in the 
Old and New Testaments, are _thor- 
oughly false. 
that do not touch this opinion are mainly 
able and valuable. Those on subjects 


———— 


The articles on subjects , 


that have a bearing on this opinion are | 


often able, but you know beforehand 
what you are going to find. ‘The article 





1 Encyclopedia Biblica: 


A Critical Dictionary of 
the Literary, Political, 


and Religious History, the 


rchxology, Geography, and Natural History of the | 


| Bible. Edited by the Rev. T, K Cheyne, D.Litt., 
D.D., and J. Sutherland Black, M.A., LL.D. Vol- 
ume IV., Qto Z. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $s. 

( Continued on next page) 


1195 State Street 2 


Our new 200 page Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue explaining in detail about these money- 
sent free—also our new 
Book and Curtain Catalogue. 

To enable us to get at a better under- 
eK of your wants, mark your letters 


S. S. T. 43. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 


A Progressive Course of 
Sunday-School Lessons 


For Children from Seven to Ten Years Old 


Arranged by FREDERICA BEARD. 
Including Old Testament Stories, 
with a manual of suggestions for 
teachers, and Wonder Stories from 
the Gospels, with a text-book for 
the children and a hand-book of 
notes for the teacher. 


for aescriptive circular address 


The Winona Publishing Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

































































































QUR PREMIUMS 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


\\ ARE OUR 
N SALESMEN 


A TRADE MaRK 


Actually 
Given Away 


This beautiful Parlor chair we give 
free with $10.00 worth of our goods. 
It is one cf 200 beautiful household articles 
actually given away as premiums with Walker’s Soap, Laundry and 
Toilet Supplies; Tea, Coffee, Flavoring Extracts and Perfumes. There 
are no coupons to save—no conditions—no catch. With every $10.00 pur- 
chase of the necessities of life—the things you haveto buy and use, you 
receive a beautiful premium, equal in value to the amount of your pur- 
chase. The quality of the goods we sell cannot be surpassed. The 

prices we charge you are actually less than you pay elsewhere and 

receive no premiums. This is the famous 


WALKER PLAN 


of household economy which has brought happiness to 
so many thousand homes. If you want to learn all about 
the plan and the premiums send to-day for Booklet G, 


W. & H. WALKER, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Founded 1837 


Dr. Lappont 


Physician to the Late Pope Leo XIII., and Now Physi- 
cian in Ordinary to Pope Pius X., Finds 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Of “Marvelous Efficacy in Gout, Rheumatism, Gastro- 
intestinal Dyspepsia, and in all the Various 
Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis.” 
















| 






















Following is an Exact Translation of Dr. Lapponi’s Testimonial as 
Written by Himself: 


RoE, August 24, 1903.—In the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene 
Fratelli) in Rome, directed by myself, I have largely experimented with the natural 
mineral water placed in com- and am glad to 
merce under “he name of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER be ableto attest 
that, by its richness of composition of lithia, it is of marvelous efficacy in cases of 
Gout, of Chronic, Articular, and Muscular Rheumatism, of Hepatic Congestions and 
Functional Disorders, of Gastro-intestinal Dyspepsia,of Graveland Renalinsufficiency, 
of light Nephritic Affections and of all the various forms of Uric Acid Diathesis. 

The same water is also to be recommended highly in the initial processes of 
Arterio-sclerosis and in obstinate forms of Bronchial Asthma. 

May also be used as a good table water. So much I declare for the truth. 

(Signed) Pror. GIUSEPPE LAPPONI. 
Principal Physician of the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fra- 
telii) in Rome, Member of the Academy of Medicine of Rome, etc., ete. 


BUFFALO is for sale by Grocers and Druggists, gener- 
LYTHIA WATER ally. Testimonials which defy all imputa- 
tion or question sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 
If You Have No SEE: 
Home Department 

Doubtless many a Sunday-school worker | 
in a Sunday-school where no Home Depart- 
ment exists will receive this issue of The 
Sunday School Times. The Editors would 
like to assist all these in starting Home De- 
partments at once in their schools. A glance 
at the items of news and method given on 
page 571, which is a regular first-of-the- 
month feature, will suggest the boundless 
benefits and possibilities of this growing 
form of work, which now numbers a quarter 
of a million members in North America. To 
those who want to help, a leaflet, ‘‘ How to 
Start and How to Stock It,’’ will be sent 
free of charge, upon application, by The 
Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Don’t take a counterfeit. 
J y genuine 7 
HARTSHORN 
Shade Koller 
has the signature of 





| countrymen over the sea that a second 


! 
{on ‘*Synagogue” is quite exceptional 
|in its using biblical statements of fact 
without taking pains to discredit them. 
What you commonly find is that the 
| strength of an article is devoted to dis- 
| proving the biblical data, often at the 
| cost of entirely omitting the information 
of which you are insearch. As express- 
ing the opinions of the men who wrote 
them, these articles are to be commended 
for their frankness and courage. They 
are much less likely to do harm than 
writings which teach the same views 
in a veiled form and with a less con- 
sistent thoroughness. For the purpose 
of keeping one informed in current 
thought they are invaluable, but they 
are not profitable reading for most stu- 
dents of the Bible. 


‘<_0 


The Scottish author, the Rev. William 
Wye Smith, of St. Catharines, Ontario, 
Canada, has so far won the hearts of his 


edition of his ‘‘ New Testament in Braid 
Scots’ is to be issued from the press of 
Alexander Gardner, Paisley, Scotland, | 
this fall. The book has had a considera- 
ble sale also in the Dominion and the | 
United States, Mr. Smith himself hav- 
ing supplied over seven hundred copies 
for orders through the mail at $1.50 each. 








The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





November 22, 1903. What Are You 
Thankful for? (Psa. 33 : 1-22). 
(Thanksgiving.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoON.—For his Word (Psa. 119 : 105-112). 

TUES.—F or his works (Jer. 1o : 12, 13). 

WED.—For his loving-kindness (Psa. 119: 
57-64). 

THuRS.—For his watchfulness (Job 
36 : 1-7). 

FRI.—For his deliverances (Acts 12 : 6-11). 

SaT.—An old-time thanksgiving (Neh. 
12 : 37-43). 











Recount the things for which the Psalmist 
teaches us to be thankful, and your own per- 
sonal and national blessings. 


ET us be thankful that we are alive. 
Just to live is good. There are 
doubtless some who find life bitter 

and sad, but even with most of these 
their dejection is only a matter of mood, 


and then present with its gloom, Let 
even such souls rejoice that, however 


not always in the shadows. And when 
it is light for them, as it is always for 
many of us, how good it is to be alive! 
% 
Let us. be thankful for the world. It 








is not a perfect world, but all that God 
has made is very good. The only evil 


lis of our introducing. And what men | 


| brought in, can some day be cast out. 
| What God made, meaning it to endure, 
jis all good. For all the beauty and 
goodness of God's work in the world let 
jus be glad. 
% 

Let us be thankful for what of God’s 
doing we do not understand,—for. the 
sorrow and loss, for the flood and earth- 
quake, for the pain and discipline. Some 
day we shall understand the meaning of 


™ | it all, and be glad that it was as it was. | 


Let us rejoice in the thought now. 
< 


) | Let us be thankful for all the material 


| blessings of .the year, for health and 
| strength, for food and raiment and shel- 
ter, for books, for the color of the sky 
and the forests, for conveniences, for 
new inventions, for all the good frame- 
work of life. 
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Let us be thankful for the better bless- 
ings of friendship, of love, of holy 
| thoughts, of abundant kindnesses and 
| unselfishnesses, of pity and gentleness, 





which comes and goes, and is only now | 
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CORNS Cutting them is 
dangerous— 
may cause blood-poisoning—and 
gives only temporary relief. Use 
A-CORN SALVE and be rid of 
them forever. 1§C. at your drug- 
gist’s or by mail. 

Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 


GOV’T Revolvers, Guns, Swords, Military 
Goods, NEW and Old, auctioned to F. 
| Bannerman, 579 B’way, N. Y._ r5c. Cat. mailed, 6c. 











If You Have a 
Home Department 


You will not fail to be interested in page 571. 
Would not the work in your school be 
strengthened and interest gained if every 
member of your Home Department, as well 
| as the Visitors, regularly received The Sun- 
| day School Times? If you would like to try 
it free of charge, we will gladly send enough 
free specimen copies of The Sunday School 
| Times for four consecutive weeks to 
supply each member of your Home Depart- 
ment with a copy. If you will send us the 
| names.of your Home Department members, 
we will send the specimen copies to the ad- 
| dresses of the members, or, if you prefer, we 
will send the papers in a package each week 
to your own or any other address for distri- 
bution. Write The Sunday School Times 
Co,, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘The Sunday Shoot Times 


Philadelphia, November 7, 1903 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ”’ 


dismal they may feel at times, they are | - 


| Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
| Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 

ing, Philadelphia. 





' Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly af the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$ 1 -00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

. One free copy addi- 
|Free Copies gicnai will be allowed 
| for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


| ‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
| countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
| the following rate, which includes postage : 
| One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


THE SUNDAY ScHooL TimEs Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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of penitence and the sense of forgive- | 

ness; and, above all, for God and our 

Lord Jesus Christ, who brought life and 

immortality to light through his gospel. 
% 


Let us be thankful for the overturn- 
ings and recreatings which Christ has 
made; for the weakness which he makes | 
strength, for the loss which he makes 
gain, for the death which he makes life. 
And let us rejoice that those whose | 
moods may be disposing them to pass 
this Thanksgiving season by with silent 
hearts may, if they will, in Christ be 
saved, even from their moods, and made 
always to rejoice in all things. 


Let us be thankful for all our escapes 
and deliverances, for the accidents that 
have not happened to us, for the evil 
we have not done, for the sorrows that 
we have notexperienced. As we rejoice 
over our answered prayers, let us rejoice 
also over God's goodness in withholding 
other things that we have desired. 


% 

Let us be thankful that all the joys of 
this life are to be infinitely transcended 
by the joys of the life to come, and that 
for all Christians death is the beginning 
of life; that for us to die is gain, if for 
us to live has been Christ. The happi- 
ness of each Thanksgiving season is for 
us multiplied a thousandfold by this 
thought, that all we have had is but the 
first promise of better things to come, 
God having reserved his best gifts for 
the life that is to come, when we shall 
rejoice forever and forever. Wherefore 
let our hearts be glad, and let us clap 
our hands and sing. 


Are you glad ? 


Have you thanked God to-day ? 
Count your blessings, and rejoice. 


a 
Marion Lawrance’s 





. Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention will answer here questions 
en Sunday-school matters—mo¢ biblical questions— 
that are of general interest. If not answered here, 
they will be replied to personally. Address ‘‘ Marion 
Lawrance’s oe Box,’ The Sunday School 
Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





LYNN, MASs.—Can you refer me to a book 
which has in it quotations, bright sayings, al- 
literations on various subjects, suitable for the 
blackboard use ?—J. L. O. 

I have gotten a great deal of help in this 
line from the book prepared by Dr. Crafts 
entitled ‘‘ Plain Uses of the Blackboard ”’ 
($1). Other good books on the blackboard 
work are ‘* Pictured Truth,’’ Pierce ($1.25) ; 
** The Blackboard Class,’’ Darnell (25 cents); 
‘*The Blackboard in the Sunday-school,’’ 
Bailey (75 cents). 


MACHIAS, ME.--Can you give me any in- 
formation about “ traveling libraries *’ for Sun- 
day-schools? Also, can you give us any other 
information that would help us in the solution 
of the library question in our Sunday-school ?— 
E. G. McD. 

The Interchangeable Library is an institu- | 
tion which has been started by The Pilgrim 
Press, Congregational House, Boston, by 
which books are rented and renewed; the 
Temple Library, 1323 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, does the same thing. Send ten cents | 
to The Sunday School Times for a copy of | 
its booklet on ‘‘Strengthening the Sunday | 
School Library.’’ 


ETTRICKS, VA.—As the senior teacher in the | 
primary department of our Sunday-school, it 
becomes my duty sometimes to write resolu- 
tions for those who die. I am not used to this. 
Please send me a copy of such a resolution for 
a guide.—A. P. 

I admit that this is beyond me. ‘Tt seems 
quite impracticable to furnish ‘‘ copy”’ for 
such purposes. Resolutions of this kind are 
perfectly proper, but each such resolution 
should be made out for the case in hand; 
and inasmuch as they are to be used in one 
locality, the more unlike each other the bet- 
ter they will be. Suppose you consult your 
pastor on the subject. 


DEER RIVER, N. Y.—In the Times of Sep- 
tember 26, in answer to a question, mention is | 
made of a ‘‘collotype"’ reproduction ef the | 
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Palestine Fund raised map. Which is the | 
superior, this or Powell's map? Which gives 
the more vivid impression of the contour of the 


| country, and which is the more accurate ?— 
iT. LL 
Both maps are accurate, and worthy the | 


attention of Sunday- -school workers. The 
‘*collotype ’’ map is based on the surveys of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, and may be 
procured of the American general secretary, 


| Professor Theodore E. Wright, 42 Quincy 
| Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, at 78 


cents, and the Powell map is furnished by 
The ‘Sunday School Times Company at 50 
cents. The former is considerably larger 
than the latter, 

Is it not true that every Sunday-school library 
should contain ‘‘ The Life of John G. Paton’’ ? 

Most assuredly. No better book could 
be put into any library, Sunday-school or 


personal, than this. It is especially interest- | 


ing to young people, and it reads like a fairy 

story. We know of no book that will so 
arouse the interest in God’s work and in- 
crease one’s faith in God’s willingness to an- 
swer prayer, as this very book. It is not a 
‘* goodie-goodie ’’ book, but is full of those 
charms which appeal to the heroic in every 
nature, 





DENVER, COLO.—Where can I get the words | 


and music of the old hymn used in the Cen- 
tennial Sunday-school celebration at London, 


and referred to by Mr. Archibald in his report | 
of that meeting in The Sunday School Times. | 


I refer to the hymn entitled ‘* Jesus loves me."’ 

The words are very old, having been writ- 
ten by William Carey. I have never seen 
them in an American Sunday-school book. 
The music to which they were sung was com- 
posed for the occasion by the Rev. Carey 
Bonner, General Secretary of the Sunday 
School Union 56 Old Bailey, London, E. C, 
He will send a slip with music and words, 
no doubt, upon request. English postage is 
five cents. 


SALT LAKE CITY.—Where can I get infor- 
mation concerning the organization and con- 
ducting of the Home Department ?—J. C. L. 

This question has often been answered in 
these columns. There has recently been 
added to the list of International leaflets one 


by Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins of Massachusetts, | 


entitled ‘*The Home Department.’’ This | 


leaflet will be sent free to anybody who re- | 


quests it. It is, however, a leaflet,—a bare 
outline,-—though full of helpful suggestions. 


The Sunday School Times issues a book for | 
ten cents that will help very much. A stand- | 


ard book on the subject is one written by Dr. 
Hazard (50 cents, cloth; 25 cents, paper), 
It is entitled ‘* Home Classes ; or, The Home 
Department of the Sunday-School.”’ 


Liked His « Nip” 
Not a Whisky but a Coffee Toper 
Give coffee half a chance, and with some 
people it sets its grip hard and fast. ‘‘Uptoa 
couple of years ago,'’ says a business man of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., ‘‘I was as constant a coffee 


drinker as it was possible to be; indeed, my | 
craving for coffee was equal to that of a drunk- | 


ard for his regular ‘* nip,’’ and the effect of the 
coffee drug upon my system was indeed deplor- 
able. 

‘* My skin lacked its natural color, my fea- 
tures were pinched, and my nerves were shat- 
tered to such an extent as to render me very 
irritable. 1 also suffered from palpitation of 
the heart. 

‘*It was while in this condition I read an 
article about Postum Food Coffee and con- 


| cluded to try it. It was not long before Postum 


| had entirely destroyed my raging passion for 
| coffee, and ia a short time I had entirely given 


| up coffee for delicious Postum. 


‘*The change that followed was so extraor- 
dinary I am unable to describe it. Suffice it to 


| say, however, that all my troubles have disap- 


peared. I am my original happy self again, 


and on the whole the soothing and pleasant | 
| effects produced by my cup of Postum make 


me feel as though I have been ‘landed at 
another station.’ 

** Not long ago I converted one of my friends 
to Postum, and he is now as loud in its praise 
as I am.’" Name furnished by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the 
famous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 


Made of several materials and in 
many designs, including self-col- 
lecting tray. 
‘Our people are delighted with 
ee your Individual Communion Set 
here in Detroit, as they were in my former parish, the 
First Baptist Church, Worcester, Mass." —Sfencer 


ABOUT THAT COAT INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 





You wear a coat. Why? 
To keep the cold out? No; 
to keep the warmth in. A, «Adimirable in design a, pPiendid yo a oll 
What of the body that has a he best investment our church vy 

- —Rev. ardner, Boston, Mass. 

no warmth—the thin, poor Send for full particulars, and catalogue No. 21. 
body that lacks the healthy | _2s¢s¢23 ro 258 Washington Seer’ Boston Nass. 
flesh and fat it needs? 

For such we say that Scott’s 


R. GEISSLER 
Emulsion provides the right 


56 W. &th St., New York 
kind of acoat. Why? Be- | | High-Class Stained Glass 


cause Scott’s Emulsion builds | 
firm, solid flesh and sup- | and Church Furniture 
plies just enough fat to fill | 
nature’s requirements — no | 
more. That means bodily | 
warmth. 





MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREO PTICONS 


for illustrating se g entertain- 
ments, illustrating bymans ? Theat REE 
tion of slides. Larre cata! logue # 
tore 


MCALLISTER 49 Nascan'st..Now York. 


Individual Communion 
Cais. Sedan” 
Sanitary Communion Ourtrit Co, 

Dept 23, Rochester, N. Y. 


ALYMYER UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 


THE GENUINE MENEELY BELLS CHURCH ABLE, LOWER, PRICE. 
| Bape be ned cop os FEL 


OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
he most perfect, highest class bells in the world. L Ss. TELLS WHY. 
Meneely & Co. + Waterviiet. West ‘Troy P. O., N.Y. -_} waite To CINCINNATI BELL rounory oo., CINCINNATI, 0 


ia 





We'll send you a sample free upon request. - 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street. New York, 


CHURCH BELLS asa'htais 


Best Superior C oppe rand Tin. Get our price. 


McSHAN BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 
























THE FAME OF SAPOLIO has reached 
far and wide. Everywhere in millions 
| of homes there is a regard for it which 
|} cannot be shaken. Sapolio has done 
much for your home, but now for 
| yourself—have you ever tried HAND 
SAPOLIO, for toilet and bath. 

THE DAINTIEST SOAP MADE is 
HAND SAPOLIO. The only soap that 
makes every pore respond, and ener- 
gizes the whole body. It is a summer 
necessity to every man, woman, and 
child who would be _ daintily clean. 
Keeps you fresh and sweet as a sea 
breeze; prevents sunburn and rough- 
ness. Make the test yourself 




















AID THE NATURAL CHANGES of 
the skin by using HAND SAPOLIO, 
and you will gain, or retain, a natural 
beauty that no cosmetics can produce. 
| It is. the “Dainty Woman’s Friend.” 
Can you afford to be without it? Don’t 
infer. Try it! 
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In the Fastest Growing Spot 
inthe Whole World WS 
































[eT | { 
the 29th, 30th, 3ist, and 32d Wards of Brooklyn Borough, New York City 
Wh YOU fi l LOT f 
ere can secure a first-class or 
$10 DOWN and $6 a Month Till You’ Paid $540 
UBLIC confidence in speculative ‘* securities ’’ has recently received one of the It is in these periods of panic that the ‘‘ xea/ty of realty ’’.is especially conspicuous 
greatest shocks in the history of finance. As bursts a bubbie or a reservoir, so, when the ‘*water’’ is squeezed from inflated securities and fortuxes from those 
in almost a day, millions of dollars were swept away, carrying many investors to | whose reliance they were. ‘To-day as never before, the country over, is money 
ruin, Wall street’s woe is the wise man’s warning. //e wi// blow no more bubbles. béing transferred from this class of investment and placed in rea/ property. And 
The entire stock market has been demoralized during the last few months, and the | to-day as never before New-Yorkers themselves are recognizing the opportunities 
public has shown a decided disinclination to invest in the class of stocks there offered. which lie at their own door in this safest of all and most profitable of all secure 
On the other hand, heavy investments are daily being made by most conservative | investments. 
interests in select real estate at constantly increasing prices. Opportunities far greater than those grasped by the Astors, Goelets, and Hoffmans 
Never has the stability of Real Estate been more forcibly emphasized than by the now loom large on the vistas of progress opened up by the union of Manhattan and 
sharp contrast of values which these market convulsions reveal. Over against the | Brooklyn and the added impetus of new tunnels and bridges. Nothing physical nor 
purely speculative, fluctuating and fictitious, stands Real Estate, solid, substantial,— | human can stop the ever-accelerating pace, and the Metropolis of America will soon ' 
a very Gibraltar of stability, —the most pronounced example of a commodity unaffected become the Metropolis of the world, out-stripping London. As land values inevitably 
by the gusty winds of Wall Street or the unscrupulous manipulation of over-capitalized increase hand in hand with population, the wise buyer of to-day will be the tich man 
corporation jugglers. of to-morrow. And the wise buyer is he who invests r7gh¢ here, in 


The Fastest Growing Spot in the Whole World 





A CONVINCING PARALLEL 
IN 1890 the above Four Wards | | TODAY there are 19,237 houses. The last three years 


of Brooklyn contained 
only 5,861 houses averaged 1,135 new houses cach year 


























IN 1890 the population of TO-DAY their population is 87,120, and increasing 


these same wards was 
only 29,292 at a greater rate cach year 

















IN 1890 the properties we now TO-DAY our propertics are reached daily by 


Own were served by . 
only 181 cars daily 1,1¢2 Elevated Trains and Trolley Cars 





























WHAT WE OFFER YOU 


We own or control nearly one-tenth of the entire area of these four wards—over 2,000 acres, which we are rapidly developing with the highest class of park-like improve- 
ments. We have already sold over seven million dollars’ worth to thousands of satisfied customers. Our offer carries a Free Deed in case of Death, a Non-forfeiture agreement, 
a FREE ROUND TRIP TO NEW YORK (east of Chicago or like distance), your money back with six per cent. interest if not found as represented, and other features. Let us tell 


you the whole grand story in detail. Write us at once—to-day—for full particulars. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. J 14, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


aa Unusual opportunities for a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned reputation to act as our permanent 
representatives in their own community. Write us for particulars, addressing Agency Department ‘‘ J 14,"" as above. 














